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Last August the first National Confer 
ence on Aging was sponsored by _ the 
Federal Security Agency We asked the 
chairman of Section II of the Conterence 
Dr. Albert Abrams, to give us a first-hand 
report on what took place, particularly 
with referenec to employment difficulties 
of the aging. p. 3. 


New York was one of five States chosen 
to survey problems of the older worker. 
‘‘An important step in the right direction” 
is the. way that Mildred Werden of the 
Queens Industrial Office in New York 
characterizes the survey undertaken in 
New York. She gives us a progressive ac- 
count of the study made in the Queens In- 
dustrial Office, the conclusions reached, 
and the action indicated. p. 6. 


Where do the employment problems of 
our older-worker group have their roots? 
William Mirengoff of the BES suggests an 
answer and reviews the fate of the older 
worker in different types of labor markets 
from loose to stringent. p. 9. 


SaraH E. Turk of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission discusses the older worker 
in the stringent labor market. She main- 
tains that poor referrals of the upper-age 
group add fuel to the fire of employer 
prejudice against older workers. Pre- 
cision referrals have the opposite effect. 


p. 11. 


H. D. WHEELER asks you to put yourself 
in the older worker’s place as he seeks 
that elusive job and experiences a series of 
rebuffs. He has reached the conclusion 
that a change of attitude is needed on the 
part of older workers and the community 
p. 13 


Wit skilful matching of man and job by 
placement interviewers score strongly in 
favor of employment security for the upper- 
age workers? George Bowman of the 
Colorado State Employment Service tells 
us it will as he affirms that older workers 
are employable and gives us a dozen 
examples to bolster our belief. p. 15 


Wir not too much of a labor supply to 
start with, Great Bend, Kans., in the 
midst of its greatest building boom, found 
weather, defense, and floods playing hob 
with its manpower resources. Anguished 
cries of contractors for skilled and unskilled 
labor made it necessary to open the clear- 
ance gates. Clyde Kaiser of the Great 
Bend local office watched 129 Oklahomans 
coming through to save the day. p. 17 


In the field of unemployment insurance 
this month we have a report on the New 
Jersey Temporary Disability Program, and 
excerpts from Lee Williams’ speech before 
the annual meeting of the Interstate Con- 
ference in Columbus, Ohio, in which he 
discusses the elements of a sound eligibility 
and disqualification determination. pp. 19- 
24 


Canada Has Older-Worker 


Problem, Too 


ben problems of employment for the older worker have been 
presented effectively in a film released by the Department 
of Labour in Canada. Entitled ‘‘Date of Birth,” the film was 
designed to bring before employer and other groups the true 
facts concerning older workers—their desirable qualities as 
workers, and the economic necessity of keeping employed this 
important segment of the population which numbers about 
one-third of Canada’s entire working force, according to infor- 
mation released through the Information Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In releasing the film, Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
made this comment 


“The problem of the older worker and employment is now 
generally recognized in Canada as a national problem, not to 
be resolved in the near future—in some ways likely to become 
more difficult of solution as the consistent advance of medical 
science increases longevity 


“During the postwar years the Dominion Department of 
Labour, in cooperation with the Natfonal Employment Service 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs, has attempted an 
educational campaign designed only to bring the facts and 
effects of the problem before the greatest number of responsible 
citizens. No pat solution is available and the only important 
conclusion arrived at from studies made by the Department 
and others is that as many as possible olde: workers must con- 
tinue in gainful employment as long as possible. From this 
must be concluded that the key lies with employers, and that 
discriminatory hiring practices, based on unreliable age stand- 
ards, must be uncovered by employers themselves and elimi- 
nated 


“It is obvious that if we arbitrarily put on the shelf a large 
section of our potential working force, we are reducing our 
production of goods and services. At the same time, by narrow- 
ing the number of wage earners and consumers, we are saddling 
this narrowed group with the whole burden of taxation. The 
problem is a threat to our future economic structure for it 
promises to become more serious every year. In 1871, only 
19 percent of the population was made up of persons more than 
40 years old. By 1941, the proportion had increased to 31 
percent and it is continuing to rise. At present, roughly one 
out of every three males in Canada between the ages of 20 
and 65 is in the over-45 age group. 


‘**A second reason for the growth of the problem of employ- 
ment for the older worker can be found in changing industrial 
methods. Before the industrial revolution, production de- 
pended on the manual skill of the worker, gained only by long 
years of apprenticeship and experience. The older worker was 
valued as one who had reached the height of his skill. With 
the coming of machinery, and particularly with modern mass- 
production methods, there was no longer the same premium on 
experience. The machine replaced the trained hands of the 
craftsman. 


‘“No one would argue that employees in the older age group 
should not be selected as carefully, with regard to their physical 
and mental qualifications, as those in any other age group. 
I'he danger arises in the tendency to judge those qualifications 
solely on the basis of chronological age. Everyone knows, 
from his own observation, that the number of years a person 
has lived is no sure basis for estimating his capabilities. Far 
more accurate is a consideration of physiological and psycho- 
logical ages——standards which give a true picture of physical 
and mental condition.” 
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press fime 


IN a memorandum to 
regional directors, the 
Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, commenting on the recently 
concluded ‘“‘Cooperative agreement between the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the United States 
Employment Service,” pointed out the benefits that 
would accrue to the handicapped segment of our pop- 
ulation. He said: 


This agreement should serve as a spur to the improvement of 
operating relationships between State rehabilitation agencies 
and State employment services. Besides its long-range benefits, 
this objective is important in relation to the growing needs for 
manpower and the potential supply which exists in the handi- 
capped segment of our population if these persons can be pre- 
pared, through rehabilitation, for channeling into jobs which 
make full use of their skills and abilities. The new agreement 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is an initial and 
important step in carrying out this phase of our manpower 
program. 


To Aid 
Handicapped 


Director Michael J. Shortley, in an instructional 
memorandum to State boards of vocational education, 
divisions of vocational rehabilitation, and other agen- 
cies for the blind, emphasized the joint effort of the 
agencies in formulating the agreement and the neces- 
sity for establishing sound working relationships be- 
tween State rehabilitation agencies and State employ- 
ment services. He said: 


It should be understood at all times that the cooperative 
agreement and any procedures developed for carrying out the 
agreement must be translated into satisfactory day-by-day rela- 
tionships between the operating personnel of both State agencies 
if disabled persons are to receive the services to which they are 
entitled. 


. it is highly desirable that vocational rehabilitation per- 
sonnel take the initiative and assume responsibility for develop- 
ing and maintaining effective day-by-day working relationships 
with the State employment service in all areas of operation. 
The development and maintenance of such relationships is to 
the best interest of the disabled. 
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Year-Round 


Program 


**“A YEAR-Rowunp Program of 
Service to the Physically 
Handicapped” is the title of 
a new booklet recently issued by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Its issuance, following close upon 
this year’s observance of National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, stresses again that 51 more 
weeks of service lie ahead. 


The booklet presents the essential principles, pro- 
cedures, and techniques, together with related public- 
information activities, which a local office manager 
may use in conducting a program of service to the 
physically handicapped. It represents an attempt to 
collect in one place significant operating information 
on this program. Part III, ‘Suggested Time-Table 
of Year-Round Activities for Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped,” should prove to be a useful guide 
for planning year-round activities suited to local 
situations. 


Working Relationships THE Bureau of Employ- 


With Schools ment Security has sent to 
the State agencies copies 
of a statement covering “‘suggested bases for working 
relationships between local schools and local offices 
of State employment services.” 
In the program letter transmitting the statement, 
the Bureau director, Robert C. Goodwin, said: 


Such a statement is long overdue and should meet a real 


need in improving the working relationships between schools 





HE following letter, dated October 25, was received 
by Director Goodwin from Chairman Van Hecke 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor: 


We wish to express our appreciation of the assistance rendered this 
Commission at various times by the United States Employment Service 
headquarters, regional offices, and affiliated State employment services. 
It has been necessary at times to call upon Federal and State employment 
services almost at a minute’s notice for background information on the 
migratory problem, as well as other assistance necessary to the prosecution 
of our series of hearings. The response has been splendid. We will 
consider it a favor if you will convey our feelings to national and field 
personnel and thank them for their spirit of cooperation. 
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and employment services in the various States. It is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the recognized fact that the 2 million 
persons leaving school and entering the labor market each 
year constitute a large and continuing source of labor supply 
to meet the needs of defense industries. While many of these 
young people, particularly boys approaching 19, will be sub- 
ject to the draft, the majority will be available for, and should 
be utilized in accordance with their maximum potentialities 
in, defense production and essential civilian activities. 

The statement has grown out of study and discussion with 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the 
United States Office of Education, State supervisors of em- 
ployment counseling, and State supervisors of occupational 
information and guidance. It was approved by the national 
conference of State Supervisors of Employment Counseling 
and Selective Placement at Atlantic City, N. J., last March 
and also by the national conference of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance at Ames, Iowa, in 
September 1950. The statement is being transmitted simul- 
taneously to State supervisors of guidance services by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the United 
States Office of Education. 


Fewer Veterans A DECIDED drop in the num- 
. ber of veterans attending col- 


Attend College lege throughout the United 


States under provisions of the GI bill has been an- 
nounced by Earl James McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Reporting findings of the annual survey of col- 
lege-university enrollments conducted by the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Commis- 
sioner McGrath said: 

The 1950 fall enrollment of veterans is 33 percent less than 
the 1949 enrollment. Last year 856,000 veterans were reg- 
istered for college study. This year only 575,000 are enrolled. 

The sharp decrease in number of veterans is reflected in the 
total higher education enrollment figures for 1950 which show 
a drop of 6.6 percent from the peak enrollment reported a 
year ago. 

The Office of Education survey of student enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education in all the 
States and the District of Columbia reveals a 1950 
total fall enrollment of 2,295,000 students as com- 
pared with 2,456,000 in 1949. The 1950 enrollment 
data were furnished by 1,838 colleges and universities. 
Enrollment estimates were made for 52 institutions 
not responding in time for tabulation. 

Commissioner McGrath pointed out that: ‘““Gradua- 
tion of nearly a half million students by our Nation’s 
colleges and universities in 1949-50 has been a factor 
contributing to the decline in total number of students 
this fall.” The current survey of the Office of Edu- 
cation reveals also a drop of 10 percent in the num- 
ber of male freshmen and correspondingly a fall of 2 
percent in number of women freshmen. 


THe United States Civil 
Service Commission has is- 
sued Departmental Circular 
No. 642 to the heads of Federal departments and 
independent establishments concerning the recruit- 
ment of temporary personnel outside local areas. The 
instruction reads as follows: 


Recruitment 
Instruction 


A number of agencies are carrying on direct recruitment of 
personnel for temporary employment under delegated au- 
thority from the Commission. Much of this recruitment is 








being done in labor markets in which needed skills are steadily 
becoming more scarce. 

In order to avoid unwarranted migrations of job seekers and 
other undesirable results, agencies engaged in direct recruiting 
should, insofar as practicable, confine their recruiting efforts 
to areas as close to the area of employment as possible. If it 
becomes necessary to send out recruiting representatives to 
engage in direct recruiting, this should also be done first in 
the local area and then extended outward only to the extent 
necessary. This same principle should be applied even when 
recruiting is being done for positions in the Washington, D. C., 
area. 


Laws Protect Older Rope IsLanp and Massa- 
Workers chusetts enacted legislation 
this year dealing with the 
problem of discrimination against older workers in the 
labor market. 
Prior to this year, only two States had laws relating 
to this problem—Massachusetts and Louisiana. 
Rhode Island took steps to create a special legisla- 
tive committee of 5 members to make an immediate 
investigation relating to the refusal to hire and the dis- 
charging of employees because they have reached the 


(Continued on p. 24) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1950 
U. S. and Territories 


| Change from 
previous month 


Number or 
amount 


Over-all 


Initial claims......... 1 553,500 | 12% decrease. 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued | 
- Se Se 
Weeks compensated..... 
Weekly average beneficia- | 
eS Ra adiianas 
Benes paid: ........... 
Funds available as of Sept. | 
CU era $6, 804, 894, 000 | : 
Visits to local offices... . . 8, 886,100 | 17% decrease. 
New applications. . . 555,800 | 8% decrease. 


3, 654, 400 | 29% decrease. 
3, 223, 600 | 29% decrease. 


| 
805, 900 | 18% decrease. 
$64, 458, 000 | 28% decrease. 
| 





Referrals: 
Agricultural... . 1,190,000 | 22% increase. 
Nonagricultural...... 1, 056, 500 2% decrease. 

Placements: 

Agricultural......... 1,119, 600 | 22% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total. | 617, 600 1% decrease. 
DEE. 6 acs peel 394, 000 1% decrease. 
Women.....:.. 223, 600 1% decrease. 
Handicapped...... | 23,900 | 1% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . . . | 98,700 | 2% decrease. 
Employer visits......... 228,400 | 1% decrease. 
Veterans 

New applications........ 108, 600 | 13% decrease. 

Referrals, nonagricultural. | 268, 800 | 6% decrease. 

Placements, nonagricul- | | 

Lge Py aaa ae 158,700 | 4% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 

en Le 11,500 | 1% decrease. 

6% decrease. 


Counseling interviews... . 26, 400 | 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Problems of the Older Worker... 








N arbitrarily retiring older workers, we are discarding a resource of ability and are warping the lives of many 
whose skill has given the Nation its strength. A burden in a loose labor market, the skill of the older individual 
is not questioned when manpower gets scarce. ‘Today’s expediency, however, is no solution. Older workers 


need a secure and permanent place in the labor force. 


being studied from several points of view. 
tomorrow. 


It is a hopeful sign that the problems of the aging are 
These problems are the other fellow’s today; they will be yours 


In the articles which follow, the REview presents a cross-section of views and activities with regard to aging 


workers and their employment problems. 


While there seems to be no easy solution at hand, employment service 


offices cooperating with other community groups can do a great deal to correct erroneous impressions in regard 
to ability and age and to steer a helpful course by promoting a better understanding and acceptance of the truism 
that when the man and the job are matched, age is of no consequence. 


Judge a Man by His Ability, Not His Birthday . . . 


National Conference on Aginé 
Nparks Drive for Older Workers 


By ALBERT J. ABRAMS 


Director, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging 


NEW era in America’s approach to the problems 

of the elderly was ushered in at the first National 

Conference on Aging, held August 13-15, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Federal Security Agency, with the cooperation 
of many other Departments, including the United 
States Labor Department, played host to 800 dele- 
gates who painted in bold, broad strokes the outlines 
of the complex needs of our senior citizens, as we 
enter the second half of the twentieth century. 

To meet those needs, emphasis was placed on (a) 
preventive programs, (b) rehabilitation measures, 
(c) an extensive research program, and (d) necessity 
for coordination of efforts in the field of gerontology. 

For employment service officials, this meeting of 
labor and business leaders, representatives of social 
agencies, civic and religious groups, plus a sprinkling 
of Federal, State, and local officials, had special 
significance. First, the problems of the oldster in 
the labor market captured central attention at the 
conference. Second, the meeting provided a preview 
of pressures, approaches, and attitudes now develop- 
ing at the grass-roots level to expand employment 
opportunities for older workers. Third, the meeting 
has spurred exploration of means of creating a perm- 
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anent national group devoted to fostering the interests 
of the older worker. 

The Conference, in effect, laid down this precept: 
in a democratic culture, we must give each human 
being, regardless of his age, an opportunity to fulfill his 
destiny, to play out fully life’s role to the very curtain 
call. 

President Truman in his kick-off message to the 
Conference slapped at both arbitrary age limits in 


‘hiring and compulsory retirement based on age. He 


urged delegates to “find ways whereby more older 
persons can continue to work at their regular jobs if 
they want to.”” Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing also scoréd hiring and retirement practices 
based on chronological age. 

The 125 delegates to Section II of the 10-section 
Conference were assigned responsibility for employ- 
ment, employability and _ rehabilitation. They 
plunged into their first job: define ‘‘older worker.” 
They agreed it was one who meets with resistance to 
employment, continued employment or reemploy- 
ment solely because of his age. This yardstick is 
broad enough to cover the 35-year-old stenographer, 
the 45-year-old airplane pilot, the 55-year-old account- 
ant and the 65-year-old salesman. 











— 


Section Il of the Conference on Aging, held in Washington in August 1950, under the sponsorship of the Federal Security 





Agency. The chairman, Dr. Albert Abrams, who reports on the Conference for the REVIEW stands at the right. 


From the 60-plus specific recommendations made 
by Section II, we cull those of major interest to 
employment service officials. The delegates agreed: 

1. Oldsters should be dealt with as a special prob- 
lem in employment service offices. The delegates 
were not clear whether they preferred specialized 
counseling and placement services in public employ- 
ment offices or adaptation to older persons of tech- 
niques used currently for the handicapped. They 
agreed that employment service offices should give 
special training to their personnel to deal with the 
problems of oldsters. 

2. Employment offices should collect and dissemi- 
nate experiences of concerns successfully employing 
older persons. 

3. Employment offices should be encouraged to 
develop self-help or group job-seeking techniques. 

4. Employment offices should be encouraged . to 
develop promotional literature and information serv- 
ices to overcome unfounded prejudices against older 
workers. 

5. Employment offices should establish units dedi- 
cated to aiding employers in analyzing and engineer- 
ing jobs for extensive employment of older persons. 

Section II delegates urged establishment in each 
community of semipublic agencies dedicated to aiding 
the placement of older workers. Stress was laid on 
the need for “home-town” efforts, for inviting busi- 
ness, labor, and civic groups in each community to 
join in concerted efforts to obtain jobs for oldsters. 


4 


The conferees approved of expanding part-time 
and seasonal jobs, sheltered work-shops, identification 
and reservation of jobs for oldsters, wider use of 
transmotions based on changing abilities during man’s 
work-life, and expansion of vocational training and 
retraining facilities for older workers. 

Home-work and _ self-employment opportunities 
were not viewed optimistically, and no agreement 
was reached on desirability of spreading the work via 
the shorter work-week route. 

Employment of personnel on a chronological-age 
basis was condemned, but a verbal Donneybrook 
erupted on the issue of compulsory retirement based 
on age. A forceful minority pointed out that no 
substitute criteria exist, and argued that such a method 
was efficient for industry and was equitable to work- 
ers. However, most delegates agreed that workers 
should be permitted to decide whether they want to 
continue working or to retire. There was no dissent 
to the conclusion that pre-retirement counseling was 
urgently needed. 

Counseling, whether for work or retirement, must 
be started early, delegates said, adding that group 
counseling is especially helpful for older persons. 
Physical capacity appraisal indices were hailed as 
the sine qua non of counseling when used not merely 
routinely but with reference to how an individual 
can adapt himself to whatever limitations he may have. 

The special opportunities arising from the Korean 
situation impelled delegates to recommend that pro- 
duction, absenteeism, breakage and spoilage, and 
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sickness records of older workers in war industries be 
captured. Protection of workers’ pension and seni- 
ority rights, should manpower mobilization shift men 
from company to company, was urged. The discus- 
sants appealed for a better job of placement of older 
workers in war industries so that valuable man-hours 
of productivity will not be lost in shifting oldsters 
from job to job. 

A wide variety of research was recommended rang- 
ing from problems of discouraging employment of 
younger persons in industries that are becoming obso- 
lescent to studies of techniques used in retiring workers 
by industries having optional retirement plans. 

Out of the Conference came a recognition that 
there was a need for a permanent organization some- 
where on the national scene to deal specifically with 
the problems of the older worker. Today this is being 
explored with the United States Labor Department, 
with the newly formed National Committee on Aging, 
and with various other public and private groups. 

No pretense was made that in 3 days of verbal 
give-and-take the host of dilemmas which abound in 
this area like weeds in a carelessly tended garden 
could be eradicated. However, considerable progress 
was made in clarifying some of the basic issues. For 
example, the delegates indicated that in times of less 
than full employment, the goal should not be special 
drives for oldsters but for full employment. War was 
held not to meet the basic problems of older workers 





seeking jobs but merely obscured and delayed solu- 
tion of fundamental difficulties. Expanded employ- 
ment opportunities for oldsters does not necessarily 
mean contraction of opportunities for youngsters, 
delegates contended. 

Significantly, the delegates agreed that there are 
no insuperable obstacles to employment of older per- 
sons, once management, labor, and government sat 
down together to do the job. But the need was 
recognized for a great deal of ‘‘merchandising”’ of 
the older worker, and therefore intensive educational 
campaigns, on national, State and local levels, were 
called for. 

The meeting, hailed as an “exploratory forum,” 
served to spotlight the dynamic possibilities of an 
old age which might have the heady flavor of old 
wine, the grandeur of old trees, the serviceability of 
old friends. The momentum produced by the Con- 
ference has already stimulated a forward thrust in 
interest in the aging throughout the country. Private 
social agencies in virtually every State are taking the 
lead in organizing local programs for the elderly. 
Local employment service offices can join the drive 
by cooperating with and guiding community groups 
that are developing local programs, examining their 
own counseling and placement practices, developing 
special aids for older applicants, and helping to mo- 
bilize community opinion behind the concept that a 
man must be judged by his ability, not his birthdays. 


Their Skills Will Strengthen the Nation’s Skill 


““DARADOXICALLY, while medical science has purged our 

communities of the menace of infectious diseases and thus 
added years to our lives, the pattern of our society’s develop- 
ment has greatly curtaiied the opportunities for older people to 
lead useful and personally satisfying lives. 


‘‘A major problem has been that, even with good health, an 
older individual can still be deprived of his job because of arbi- 
trary retirement systems. 


‘‘The popular misconception that age is a badge of ineffi- 
ciency and unproductiveness bars the doors of industry to the 
older worker in many cases, despite the magnificent production 
records of such workers in World War II. Pension plans often 
set up new barriers, making the employer reluctant to hire a 
worker whom he may soon have to retire. 


“In 1948, more than a third of the 11.5 million persons 65 
years and over had no money income of their own. Of the 
others, almost one-third had incomes of less than $500 for the 
year. And 2 million older people had only bare subsistence 
incomes ranging between $500 and $1,000. 


“There is no doubt but that valuable human resources are 
being wasted because of our bias against age. Skills and 
abilities do not necessarily wither with age, research psycholo- 
gists find. It is true that speed, agility and strength are apt to 
decline in later years. But this is often compensated by assur- 
ance, better judgment, greater stability—maturity. 


“Social insurance, industry retirement provisions and old-age 
assistance can meet only part of the needs of our Nation’s elders 


—and these only the basic minimal needs. Along with the. 


material benefits that allow greater physical comforts, there are 
the inner satisfactions that come from being gainfully employed. 


‘‘Most acute need of the older man or woman is acceptance 
as a useful member of society. Even if retired or chronically 
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ill, the older individual requires some type of activity that will 
provide an outlet for his energies and creative abilities. Social 
insurance and related benefits may prevent starvation, but they 
do not provide this basic emotional need. 


‘Job retraining can, for many older people, mean new incen- 
tive, security, and new status in the eyes of their families and 
communities. For others, the solution may lie in part-time 
employment at reduced wages, thus maintaining the individual 
as a worker with earning power. Those chronically ill may be 
able to benefit from rehabilitation programs. 


**At the turn of the century, our population was young and 
vigorous. One out of every two persons was under 20. Sparked 
by a high birth rate and great numbers of young immigrants, 
America personified youth flexing its muscles. 


“Today a different picture meets the eye. In the interval, 


‘immigration has almost ceased and the birth rate has declined. 


While in 1900 . . . one person in 25 was over 65, today the 
ratio is one in 13. The entire population doubled; but those 65 
years and over have almost quadrupled! 


“Our society has changed, too. Rural and agricultural in 
1900, the Nation is today an industrial giant, and more people 
live in cities than ever before. Families have altered in charac- 
ter and manner of living—becoming smaller, more widely 
dispersed, and housed today in compact quarters. As a result, 
they are less able to support the growing number of older 
relatives. 


‘Like all our natural resources, the day of abundance of our 
human resources is fast disappearing. With global commit- 
ments, we can no longer afford the luxury of frittering away the 
valuable skills and abilities possessed by our aging population.” 

—Oscar R. Ewine, Federal Security Administrator. Ex- 
cerpts from a statement written for North American News- 
paper Alliance, Aug. 9, 1950, just prior to the National Con- 
ference on Aging. 














Important Step in Right Direction... 





A Local Office Faces 
the Older Worker Problem 


By MILDRED WERDEN 


Employment Interviewer, Queens Industrial Office, New York State Employment Service 


the population in the United States was 45 

years or over? In 1949, 28 percent (estimated) 
of the population in the United States was 45 years or 
over? But that in 1980, it is expected that little more 
than one out of every three persons in this country will 
be over 45 years of age? 

Statistics on increased life span and the possible 
effect of this trend on allied social and economic 
problems obviously prompted the United States Em- 
ployment Service recently to propose a survey to 
determine the national employment security of the 
older worker group, with emphasis on the following: 
(1) The size and characteristics of the group ‘over 
45,’ (2) employer attitudes and practices in new 
hires, (3) special employment problems, (4) effective- 
ness of existing public Employment Service facilities, 
(5) new techniques in counseling, classification, em- 
ployer contacting, publicity, etc. 


Accordingly, from February 1 through June 30, 
1950, a study of the ‘Employment Problems of the 
Older Worker’ was conducted simultaneously in five 
States—Texas, Ohio, California, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. 

In New York City, because of the size and com- 
plexity of the placement organization, it was decided 
to have offices representing each broad classification 
of industry conduct surveys within their special juris- 
dictions. The final integration of information, analy- 
sis, and reporting could then be compiled on a city- 
wide basis. As a result, participation was requested 
from the following five offices: Professional and Com- 
mercial, Sales, Needle Trades, Hotel and Service (in- 
cluding Nurse Counseling and Placement), and In- 
dustrial. 


ee you know that: In 1900, only 18 percent of 


Local Office Approach 


The Queens Industrial Office, in Long Island City, 
New York, was selected and set out to explore the em- 
ployment problems of the older worker; first, by 
seeing what was being done (under existing budget 
and load limitations) for the unemployed industrial 
worker over 45 applying for a job; and, second, what 
could be done in similar cases, with a concentrated 
application of time, effort, professional knowledge and 
counseling techniques. This was accomplished by 
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selecting at random, both male and female industrial 
applicants over 45 years of age who were applying for 
work, and servicing them as a Control Group and an 
Experimental Group. 


Control and Experimental Groups 


Though the Control Group received regular place- 
ment and counseling service, only half as many people 
were placed from this group as from the Experimental 
Group. Obviously, they suffered the disadvantage of 
a highly competitive market in an office geared by 
pressure of load to serving the demands of industrial 
employers with the best qualified workers in the 
shortest possible time. 

Applicants in the Experimental Group, however, 
were received in a considerably more favorable climate 
for placement prospects. Each was given a series of 
personalized interviews, not on a social case-work 
approach, but with a greater penetration of indi- 
vidual job-seeking problems, and placed accordingly. 
The entire office staff participated in the “all-out” 
effort of servicing the Experimental Group, with one 
counselor coordinating the functions and working as 
an “exit”? interviewer. 


Types of Problems 


The problems of the older workers ran the gamut— 
from the financially independent ‘“‘jack-of-all-trades” 
whose wife insisted that he get a job solely “‘because 
he was under her feet all day,”’ to the really needy, 
e. g., the 63-year-old foundry laborer who was laid 
off after 22 years and rebelled against the need for 
his present dependence upon his only son; the 69-year- 
old cab driver whose hacking license had been revoked 
after a lifetime at this occupation; the 47-year-old 
widow who was recently replaced as a power-press 
operator by a younger male production worker. 

From a broad aspect, however, the problems fell 
into three major categories: (1) Persons whose pro- 
ductivity had declined, (2) persons whom industry 
regards as too old, (3) persons who must shift to a 
new field of work because of impaired skills. 

Though 40 percent of the older worker group seemed 
to present no immediate problem because they indi- 
cated more or less temporary or seasonal lay-offs, 
many of the remaining 60 percent were steady, 
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plodding men and women of varying skills or abilities, 
with stable work histories, who were suddenly con- 
fronted with the need for a job search, and who had 
limited plans of action. 


Success in Placement Related to Skill 


Those without skills presented the greatest problem. 
In fact, the ratio of success in the placement of older 
industrial workers increased with degree of skill. (This 
is a reversal of usual industrial placement statistics 
where the unskilled factory laborers, machine tenders, 
packers, stock helpers, etc., comprise the greatest load 
and are the best source of “spot placements.””) What 
does this prove? Substantially, that with industrial 
workers over 45 skill as a primary factor can be sold 
to employers if there is special emphasis placed on: 
(1) Careful selection of a fully-qualified applicant; (2) 
close matching of the applicant’s qualifications to the 
job specifications, if an order is available; (3) indi- 
vidualized telephone solicitations for openings, if no 
job order is available; (4) preparation of profiles for 
those with unusual skills in current demand; (5) 
special counseling to enable the applicant of advanced 
years to gain insight into his problem and to adjust 
to existing labor market conditions. 


Job Solicitation 


One out of every six persons in the Experimental 
Group warranted job solicitation, and in many cases 
several telephone solicitations for an individual appli- 
cant were made. These were moderately successful 
in gaining a job interview. However, solicitations 
for groups of older workers, e. g., maintenance machin- 
ists, Carpenters, female assemblers, etc., either by 
mail, telephone, or field visits, frequently brought a 
response from the employer which indicated a gen- 
erally favorable attitude toward the older worker, 
but developed no immediate job openings. 

Various techniques in telephone solicitations to 
employers were used. The most effective method 
proved to be that in which the qualifications of an 
individual applicant were emphasized— ‘“‘he is a 
first-class machinist,” or “‘she has had 5 years experi- 
ence as a perforating machine operator in a _ book- 
bindery,” then casually mentioning age as a relatively 
unimportant factor in his ability to perform the job 
tasks required. In other words, stressing abilities, 
not disabilities. 

Where age was definitely requested by the prospec- 
tive employer, a response such as ‘“‘Why don’t you 
give the applicant an interview and judge for your- 
self” seemed frequently to challenge the employer and 
arouse his interest sufficiently so that an appointment 
could be arranged. 

The use of profiles, in mail solicitation, was also 
effective. Individual applicants from 45 to 65, in the 
metal trades industries, e. g., sheet metal men, tool 
and diemakers, etc., were selected as topskilled men 
in their field. Profiles briefly outlining their charac- 
teristics and age and stressing job qualifications were 
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Not much doubt that this oldster likes his field of work. His 
handicap (note hearing aid) is no drawback when it comes to 
judging and selecting pelts. He is fitted to his job. 


Courtesy Library of Congress 


mailed to a group of employers selected on a basis of 
industrial and occupational needs. A very favorable 
response was received and a considerable number of 
placements were made, with the conclusion drawn 
that the profile technique is highly suited to the place- 
ment of older workers in the industrial field. 


Counseling 


Though telephone solicitations and promotion 
through the preparation of profiles were unusually 
productive in developing immediate job openings, 
counseling was the most effective technique in dealing 
with the older worker for whom we recognized no 


' definite job prospects were available, i. e., to bolster 


morale, to offset unrealistic wage demands, etc. In 
many instances, merely the stimulation and clarifica- 
tion of the applicant’s thinking, by the counselor, 
led him directly to a job in his own line of work. 
In others, information on the labor market broadened 
the scope of the applicant’s search to such an extent 
that suitable employment was readily found in closely 
related fields. For instance, one man 49 years of age, 
unemployed after 33 years with a retail optical con- 
cern where he had done grinding, edging, and fitting 
of optical lenses from doctors’ prescriptions, was ex- 
tremely discouraged because he could find no market 
for his skill. Exploration of job sources by the coun- 
selor caused her to suggest a possibility of hospital 
or institutional optical work. Though she was unable 
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Once a fisherman, always a fisherman and the years count 
for little when he labors in the great outdoors. 


to develop an immediate opening, the applicant’s 
interest was completely aroused, and he left the office 
with a definite job objective. A month later he noti- 
fied the counselor of employment as an optical bench- 
man in the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, one of 
the foremost institutions of its kind in the country. 

Counseling of the older workers varied considerably 
in several aspects, from that given younger groups. 
The most outstanding difference lay in the fact that 
most applicants in the study were occupationally set, 
and therefore long-range objectives, including exten- 
sive training plans, etc., were not pertinent. Physical 
capacities had to be given greater consideration, as 
did former work histories, especially in cases where a 
conversion of skill was required due to a decline of 
productivity because of age. For example, a machine 
tool operator of 54 required conversion to light bench 
work because of a cardiac condition—while a female 
instrument inspector’s diminishing acuity at 49 re- 
quired a transference to a job where she could work 
with larger objects. 

Here, of course, the broader the general and occu- 
pational knowledge of the counselor, the greater was 
his success in relating the skill of the applicant to 
other job possibilities. As a matter of fact, a study of 
the qualities needed by a counselor in handling the 
older worker problem indicated the following as a 
minimum: (1) A realistic, yet sympathetic attitude 
toward an individual and his problems, (2) a fully 
developed foundation in counseling techniques, (3) 
a broad knowledge of industries and occupations, (4) 
an adequate understanding of the basic psychological 
factors confronting many persons beyond middle age. 
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The experience of the Queens Industrial Office 
with the Older Worker Group revealed, however, that 
though the personal element is very vital to the ap- 
plicant, no single counselor or unit could be solely 
responsible for his placement. Like the Selective 
Placement function, each individual staff member 
needed to be constantly mindful of the older workers’ 
problems and prospects, and to participate fully in 
this important phase of the placement and counseling 
program in an interested and cooperative manner. 
It was recognized, too, that industrial employers and 
the general public need to be better educated in the 
concept of considering the older worker as a personal 
and social responsibility; that intensive studies com- 
paring pace and quality of production, absenteeism, 
accident frequency, etc., of workers over 45 with 
younger groups might be encouraged in the industrial 
field to refute general prejudices against age; and that 
industrial and occupational research and the study 
of geriatrics could be more widely promoted on a 
national level. 


Follow-Up 


No survey or study of such a penetrating nature 
could be considered complete without some follow-up 
means of evaluating factors other than statistics on 
placements, percentages of counseled cases, etc. Ac- 
cordingly, in August 1950, questionnaires were mailed 
to each of the 1,141 applicants who had been included 
in the study in the Queens Industrial Office, with re- 
quests for response on the following: (1) ““Do you feel 
that the Employment Service was of help to you?” 
(2) “Were you given help in deciding the kind of 
work you should do?” (3) “If you are working, is 
your job in line with the plan?” 

More than half of the group—592 altogether—re- 
sponded, of whom 45 percent were employed. With 
respect to the employed, the following facts are of 
interest: 45 percent reported they were employed; 36 
percent of those reporting employment returned to 
their former jobs; 11 percent obtained placement 
through our Service; 23 percent changed their occu- 
pations completely (disproving the concept of the 
inflexibility of older workers); 20 percent of those 
who reported placement obtained jobs at a higher 
rate of pay than on their last job; 67 percent indicated 
a satisfactory adjustment to the job obtained. 

Attitudes toward the New York State Employment 
Service in general, and the Queens Industrial Office 
in particular, varied considerably, depending mainly 
upon the insight of the applicant to his own limitations 
and problems, and a comprehension of the role of the 
Employment Service in placing him. The majority 
expressed genuine appreciation for the courtesy, 
interest, and professional knowledge of the inter- 
viewers and counselors with whom they had come in 
contact. Whether successfully placed, or not, all in- 
dicated that any survey which explored the employ- 
ment problems of the older worker was an important 
step in the right direction—a step toward the ultimate 
goal of employment security for those who are still 
willing and able to work, regardless of age. 
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Benelit or Burden? 


By WILLIAM MIRENGOFF 


Bureau of Employment Security 


O MANY Of our present dilemmas stem from the 
fact that our social and economic thinking has 
lagged behind scientific advances. The employ- 

ment problems of older workers have their roots in 
such a gap. With one hand, society works frantically 
to extend the life and abilities of man while with the 
other it writes him off as useless in the labor market 
because of the age on his birth certificate. We have 
added 17 years to the life span between 1900 and 
1945 but the percentage of elderly persons doing or 
seeking work has declined from two-thirds to two- 
fifths. If we are to resolve this paradox, the left 
hand has got to know what the right hand is doing. 

Half a century ago, a local employment office 
would have had no such problem to worry about. We 
were then a Nation of relatively young people with 
an average age (median) of 23. Only 1 out of every 
25 of our people had reached their 65th birthday 
and two-thirds of these oldsters were in the labor 
force. During this period, there was very little differ- 
ence between a man’s working life and his total life 
span. Nearly 40 percent of the workers were agri- 
cultural and an independent farmer or craftsman 
could continue his productive role almost to the very 
end. 

The Employment Service of 1940 was faced with a 
completely different set of considerations. A declin- 
ing birth rate, an increase in the life span, and the 
virtual cessation of immigration added 6 years to our 
average age. By this time, almost 7 percent of the 
population were 65 years of age or older but only 43 
percent of them were working or seeking work. A 
steady shift from agriculture and small handicraft to 
large-scale urban industry had occurred with empha- 
sis on job specialization and speed. ‘Thus, older 
workers were no longer able to slow down their pro- 
ductive efforts gradually. They were forced to make 
a complete break at some arbitrarily set age. As a 
result, there was a long-term downward trend in the 
average age of “‘retirement” and a widening of the 
period of old-age dependency. ‘This development 
was not of the older workers’ making. Rather it was 
in part, a reflection of the employers’ resistance to 
hiring older persons. 
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During the war years, women old and young filled gaps in 
the working force of the country’s arsenals. 


Despite the long-term trend, there have been de- 
viations. ‘The extent to which older workers partici- 
pate in production varies with the state of the labor 
market. When labor is plentiful, he stands, cap in 
hand, trying to wheedle an opportunity for employ- 
ment. When labor is scarce, employers are only too 
anxious to utilize these more mature workers. It is 
much like the game—Hide and Seek—the older 
workers first seeking, then being sought. 


Dramatic Trend in Labor Market 


In terms of the labor market, we are now in what 
is probably a transition period. But we are rapidly 
moving toward a “‘tight”’ labor situation in which the 
position of the older worker will be more favorable. 
Our economy is now operating at the highest level in 
its history and national defense expenditures will 
probably require greater production. A dramatic 
trend has taken place in our labor market. Within a 
rather brief span, we have seen the number of job 
seekers halved—from 4.7 to 2.3 million. At the same 
time, the number of persons doing nonfarm work 
climbed to 53.4 million, the largest September volume 
of our entire history. Major labor market areas with 
a “‘tight’”? or balanced labor supply increased from 
20 to 51 between July and September and the number 
is growing. 

Under these conditions, the older worker has been 
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holding“his own. Unemployment among the elderly 
in September was no greater than for the labor force 
as a whole. However, once separated from his job, 
the older worker takes longer in finding new employ- 
ment. 

The most striking aspect of the present day older 


work force is the. above-average representation of 


farmers, proprietors, and other self-employed. Almost 
half of the male workers 65 and over in April 1950 
worked for themselves as compared with one in five 
for the total work force. One in every four men 
workers 65 and over in April 1948 was a farmer as 
compared with 1 in 10 for the total male working 
population. Older workers were also relatively more 
frequent among managers, officials, and in service 
occupations. In a survey conducted in February 
1949, it was found that the largest volume of job 
opportunities at the Rochester local employment 
office was in service occupations. Thus, 72 percent 
of the service job openings were available to applicants 
over 40 as compared with only 23 percent of all job 
openings. The explanation, of course, lay in the 
inability of service employers to attract younger 
workers because of low wages and the unattractive 
nature of the job. Oldsters had a lower-than-average 
representation in the industrial, sales, and clerical 
occupations. 

Industry-wise, the proportion of older workers 45 
and over ranged from a high of 50 percent in real 
estate firms and 44 percent in anthracite coal mining to 
20 percent or less in telephone and telegraph, auto 
repair, and trucking. Several surveys conducted by 
the Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation 
with affiliated State agencies reveal that the reasons 
most frequently given for not hiring older workers 
are: (1) Fear that hiring older workers would increase 
workmen’s compensation and insurance costs; (2) 
less productive and unable to meet physical require- 
ments; (3) greater injury rate; (4) difficulty in re- 
training; (5) promotion from within policies. Em- 
ployers who were not adverse to hiring older workers 
gave the following reasons for their attitude: (1) More 
experience and know-how; (2) more stable, depend- 
able, and loyal; (3) regular attendance and less turn- 
over; (4) fewer injuries on the job; (5) inspire con- 
fidence in sales jobs. 


Employment Position Better 


The employment position of today’s older workers 
is a far cry from what it was a decade ago. In 1940, 
after 10 years of heavy unemployment, workers past 
45, along with youth, had the highest rates of unem- 
ployment. The pattern at that time indicated that 
older workers were not being laid off at a greater rate 
than others, but that they were having greater diff- 
culty in finding other jobs. The percentage of workers 
who had been seeking jobs for 1 year or more in 
April 1950 rose from less than 3 percent in ages 25 to 
44 to over 6 percent after age 65. 

How the older worker fares in periods of extreme 
labor shortages was dramatically illustrated in World 
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War II when industry suddenly opened its doors. 
It is estimated that in April 1945, there were 2,600,000 
more workers aged 45 and over employed than would 
have been expected from long-term prewar trends. 
Many employers went to great lengths in reengineer- 
ing departments to accommodate older workers. 
During 1942, three-fourths of the workers who became 
eligible for Old Age and Survivors Insurance benefits 
decided to remain in the labor force. In addition, 
some 42,000 annuitants who had already retired came 
back into industry. 

We are again moving towards a period of labor 
stringency that may require the scraping of our man- 
power barrel for additional sources of labor. The real 
impact of defense production and the expansion of the 
armed forces on our manpower resources has not 
yet occurred. When it does, we shall look to older 
persons along with women, youth, part-time workers, 
and other reserves to man our huge economic estab- 
lishment. Women are an especially important source 
of labor, although recent high birth rates will limit 
the number of mothers who will be available. In 
this respect, older women have a real employment 
advantage since so few of them are responsible for 
the care of young children. During World War II, 
while the number of older men at work increased 11 
percent between January 1942 and January 1943, 
the number of older women increased 31 percent. 


Fare Best in Labor-Scarce Areas 


The close relationship between the use of older 
workers and the state of the labor market was clearly 
demonstrated in a survey conducted in April 1950 by 
the State employment security agencies affiliated with 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The survey 
covered 1,500,000 employment service job applicants 
in 100 major areas. The areas were classified from 
“A” (tight) to “‘E”’ (loose) according to the extent of 
unemployment. Ina sense, these areas reflected labor 
market conditions under different phases of the busi- 
ness cycle. As we might have expected, the percent- 
age of job seekers who were unemployed for over 20 
weeks increased steadily as we moved from the labor- 
scarce areas to the labor-surplus areas. In the 45 
to 64 age group, for example, only 8 out of every 100 
job applicants had been seeking work for more than 
20 weeks in the tight areas. However, the proportion 
reached more than 23 per 100 for the same age bracket 
in the loose areas. 

The employment status of older workers is not the 
only thing that has undergone change. Our basic 
thinking has also been pretty- thoroughly revised. 
When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, the 
generally accepted idea was that older workers should 
retire and thus leave jobs availal.le for younger work- 
ers. The illusion of retirement as a period of the 
“Grand Loaf’? was also being cultivated in some 
quarters. It is, however, becoming clear that these 
approaches are open to serious question from a med- 
ical, economic, and social point of view. Dr. D. J. 
Steiglitz, renowned geriatrician, emphasizes that in- 
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activity speeds up the degenerative processes. Psy- 
chiatrists speak of “lethal cessation” of activity. 

Older workers in the main do not prefer retirement. 
Despite the growth of pension plans, a substantial 
number of workers have preferred continued employ- 
ment. Of the 2! million living workers aged 65 and 
over who were eligible for OASI benefits as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, about two-fifths were not receiving such 
benefits. Most of these workers had either continued 
in covered employment or had returned to work 
after 65. The inadequacy of the benefit payments 
undoubtedly was a factor. However, the experience 
under the Railroad Retirement System was similar 
even though the average monthly annuity was three 
times as great as the primary benefit under OASI. 
The average age of railroad workers awarded full 
annuities during 1948 was about 3 years above the 
minimum age of 65. 


Is the Age-Barrier a Myth? 


Older people are the most rapidly growing portion 
of our population. Today there are 11% million 
persons aged 65 or over. By 1975, the number may 
reach 20 million. Their primary need and that of 
society is for them to do something purposeful and 
constructive. This problem is not one of mere aca- 
demic interest to those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the unemployment insurance and employment 
security programs. Our interest goes to the very 
heart of operations—the matching of men and jobs. 
That there is considerable general interest in this 
problem was evidenced at the enthusiastic ‘‘Confer- 
ence on the Aging”’ sponsored by the Federal Security 
Agency in August of this year and in the activities of 
local organizations throughout the country. The 
deliberations of the “‘Conference on the Aging” are 
reported in another article in this issue. 


The Older Worker in a Stringent Labor Market 


By SARAH E. TURK 


Supervisor of Technical Services, Texas Employment Commission 


HORTLY after the opening of the Korean conflict 
when it had become evident that this country 
was going into an extended defense production 

program, I overhead the remark, ‘‘Well, this kind of 
labor market will take care of the older worker 
problem.” Referred to, of course, was the now- 
hackneyed analysis of the labor market of World 
War II and the attendant cliche to the effect that 
employers hired anybody “‘if the body was warm.” 

While this remark may have been tossed out face- 
tiously, I have reason to suspect that it or its counter- 
part is not restricted to Texas—that in fact a great 
many of our operators are making this same type of 
statement with a sigh of relief, with the implication 
that the solution to the problem of the older worker 
has, by virtue of a national emergency, become 
“‘simple.” 

This is dangerous and specious reasoning on any- 
body’s part, but it is particularly disturbing if it is 
found in the thinking of Employment Service per- 
sonnel. 

The cold fact is that the Employment Service is 
faced, in this period of manpower shortage and 
national emergency, with the time when it can, as 
an agency, assist materially in finding the realistic 
solution to the problem of the older worker; or we 
can, conversely, contribute to mounting employment 
policy prejudice against the older worker. How is 
this true? 
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We can come out on the constructive side simply 
by bearing down on more exacting selection methods 
in the referral and placement of older workers. In 
other words, Employment Service interviewers must 
be, under a labor market stringency situation, even 
more careful in our selection and placement of these 
so-called “‘hard-to-place” groups than we would 
under a more balanced labor market. Why is it 
that, when the employer has the pressure on to get 
his order filled and he is anxious only to get a machine 
in production or desk occupied as quickly as possible, 
he therefore apparently waives his usual age restric- 
tions? If the employer becomes less selective in his 


‘thinking, we have an obligation to become more so. 


It is as simple as that. If we make promiscuous non- 
precision referrals of older workers, we must invari- 
ably make poor referrals. For every poor referral we 
make of a worker over 45 to a job for which he is not 
suited, either in skill or emotional stability, we have 
added another stone to the foundation of employer 
prejudice against the use of the older worker. We 
have, moreover, added to the employer’s headaches 
at a time when he already has too many; we have 
created a turn-over problem, an absenteeism prob- 
lem, a slow-down in production or an employee morale 
situation; and there is a byproduct, the employer will 
not likely again turn to the Employment Service will- 
ingly for solution to his problems of manpower utili- 
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Older painters can be assigned to work at ground level, leav- 
ing the climbing around ladders and scaffolds to the younger 
recruits in the field. 


zation—and most important, his use of the older 
worker is severely affected. 

If we assure that our placement operators and em- 
ployment counselors in local offices carry on what 
would almost amount to a “‘selective’’ placement pro- 
gram for the older worker as the problem of man- 
power utilization becomes more critical, we can place 
the usefulness of the worker over 45 on a new and 
stable basis. This will be far more effective than any 
“campaign” publicity or sales line can ever be in 
convincing industry that artificial restrictions against 
the hiring of the older worker are actually costing 
them money in terms of efficient and productive 
employees. 

The recently concluded study of older workers and 
their problem in the Houston office of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission has been healthy for operations 
and revealing as a background for policy formulation. 
Most important it removed a great many false con- 
ceptions and exposed a good many “old wives tales.” 
For one thing, it showed conclusively that the em- 
ployer is not an “‘ogre”’ in his attitude on the hiring of 
older workers—he is simply a realist. In the last year, 
Texas offices have succeeded, through the use of job 
analysis methods and techniques and through the 
preparation of master orders and staffing schedules 
in collaboration with the employer, in raising artificial 
age restrictions on hundreds of jobs for dozens of em- 
ployers. When you get down to brass tacks with the 
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Age is no barrier to the man who has special skills and long 
years of experience in such a job as tailoring. 





employer, he is interested in getting his specific job 
done in the most efficient manner possible; and when 
he is convinced factually and practically that age is 
not a factor in his specific job he is no longer interested 
in perpetuating those restrictions. 

We are aware, of course, of the special problems 
which arise when pension plans enter the picture, and 
also of the difficulties of hiring the older worker at an 
intermediate salary or grade when the personnel 
policy of the institution prescribes promotion and 
upgrading from within. However, as significant as 
these road blocks are, they actually affect the employ- 
ment of a relatively small number of older workers. 
(The Washington office can do much through its 
top side Industrial Relations program to promote ad- 
justments in these problems with the largest industries 
in the country.) 

We have taken the position in Texas that we will 
promote the employment of older workers where they 
can be most effectively absorbed to the benefit of the 
employer, and, at the same time, be in tune with the 
interests and abilities of the older worker. And this 
“‘promotion”’ will be done through good operations at 
the local office level. 

Following is a brief summarization of some of our 
major findings, both statistical and through case 
analysis of the Houston study: 

1. Questionnaires and interviews in the Houston 
study revealed conclusively that the average older 
worker is a great deal more interested in the compati- 
bility with his job than he is with top wages and his 
chances for advancement. 

2. As to why older workers are unemployed: 83.5 
percent were laid off from their last job, mostly because 
of lack of work; 10.3 percent quit their last job volun- 
tarily, in most cases for insignificant reasons: 

3. It seems to be the general opinion of most appli- 
cants belonging to unions that there is no preference 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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Let’s Get a Right Attitude .. . 


As an Aging Worker Sees It 


By HOWARD D. WHEELER 


RY TO put yourself in the aging worker’s place. 

Try to imagine yourself out of work through no 

fault of your own, but only by reason of the num- 
ber of birthday anniversaries you have celebrated. 
You will, I think, experience a semblance of the inner 
churnings of the seasoned craftsman who, still vigorous 
at 50, 60, or older, eager to compete, to continue to 
kick in with a full share for the national welfare, finds 
himself disqualified by age alone every time he makes 
his bid for a place in the Nation’s business. 

This man’s loss of his place for age, it may well be, 
was the first involuntary separation of his life. Except, 
perhaps, in the finding of his first one, he had never 
before had to hunt for a job. When he had moved, it 
had always been because he thought he saw a better 
opening. He may have made what turned out to 
have been mistakes. These now bob up and begin to 
keep him awake nights. He senses the danger of this, 
and tries to keep his thinking to the immediate prob- 
lem of employment. At first he anticipates no 
serious difficulty or delay. 


“There’s a Rule” 


Now opens a stretch of enlightenment and frustra- 
tion for which he is ill prepared. The man has 
friends, old friends. One, let us say, is an executive 
of a large corporation. Once, years ago, this man’s 
first job had been under the supervision of the man 
who has been retired. So the aging job-hunter calls 
on “the kid” of other days, now an affluent business- 
man in early middle life. “‘Cripes, Jim!’ the execu- 
tive exclaims as he catches the drift. “‘You know I 
would take you on in a minute, if I could. I know 
what you can do. I ought to. And we could use 
your experience and savvy around here no end. But 
I’ve got to be on the level with you. I can’t do it. 
There’s no way. There’s a rule. The laws of the 
Medes and Persians had nothing on it. Forty-five is 
the limit. I could never get you past the front office. 
I’m gosh-awful sorry, but that’s the way it is. Have 
you tried . . .?” 

There is something wrong now, and bad—a sort 
of hollow feeling in the region of the pit of the retired 
man’s stomach. It is as though a damper has been 
put on what heretofore was a fairly satisfying outlook 
on life. He tries to shake it off. But something, hard 
to put a finger on, has gone from his buoyancy. 
“Have you tried . . .?” 

He keeps on trying. No use. It’s a law. Too old 
to qualify, too young to die. Rot! There must be 
an answer. He has never had to try to sell himself 
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before this. That’s the trouble, he decides. He’s a 
poor salesman, that’s all. He must be more aggres- 
sive, more insistent. He tries for this, but it’s only 
playing a part. It doesn’t work. Instead, he be- 
comes more and more self-conscious, less and less 
sure of himself. He knows it. He suspects that it 
shows in his bearing, in his talk. He tries to do better, 
and keeps on hunting. 


Brush-Off Gets More Blunt 


‘““Have you tried .. .?” Yes, he has. His list of 
friends and acquaintances has been exhausted. He 
is seeing total strangers now. Most of them are busy 
personnel men. The “brush-off,”? however consider- 
ate in intent, is quicker and more blunt. There are 
references, not without sympathetic understanding, 
to “‘the facts of life.’ He tries the classified and 
personal columns. The haul is scant and humiliating. 
Was there anything in his listing of his qualifications, 
he asks himself bitterly, to suggest door-to-door ped- 
dling of household gadgets? Or a diaper service? 

One day, on the wall of the post office of his com- 
munity, he notices a poster. It is announcing exami- 
nations for open jobs, in his craft, in the United States 
Government. At last! He gets the forms. He 
writes in his answers to the questions, in painstaking 
detail listing and describing his experience and his 
accomplishments over the years. As he drops the 
finished job into the mail, the thought of public service 
is freighted with a new kind of hopeful satisfaction. 
He waits, sure that he has found the opening that 
was bound to come. Days and weeks drag on. At 
last comes a bulky envelope. It contains only his 
papers. In red pencil on the top page is scribbled: 
“Ineligible. Over Age.” 

So that’s that. Hecan’t cave in. That way lie the 
rocks. He wants no part of any dole. He wants no 
part of anything that means dependence on the tax- 
payer, or on his family. He is able-bodied, isn’t he? 
And an American. All he wants is to regain that feel- 
ing that he is useful, needed; that consciousness that 
he is pulling his own weight in the boat. He wants 
it, it seems, with everything in him. He has what 
it takes. There must be a place. 

And so it goes. Savings, which he once thought 
would be enough and to spare, are shrinking omi- 
nously, week by week. Occasional odd jobs fall to 
him, crumbs from the industrial table. These, with 
retirement benefits, if any, come nowhere near to 
footing the bill of decent living. The spectre of 
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Howard D. Wheeler, temporarily with the Information Service, Bureau of Employment mecgy Across the vista of 70 years, 
e 


Mr. Wheeler looks at the employment difficulties of the aging worker. 


believes the older worker must be made 


to feel he is needed and that he still has something to give to his community. 


poverty and dependence mocks at him in his un- 
guarded moments. He curses it back to its limbo. 
And keeps on hunting. There must be a place. If 
only he knew where to look! 


xk 


Two things, as I see it, are waiting for the doing if 
we are to be well on our way toward cracking the 
problem of what to do about the already large and 
rapidly growing group of the aging in our population. 

One, we must somehow bring about a change in the 
attitude of the community toward the aging. 

Two, we must somehow bring about a change in 
the attitude of the aging toward the community, and 
toward themselves. 

It seems to me that if only in self-interest, the com- 
munity should shift its viewpoint from that of regard- 
ing the aging as liabilities to be cared for in some 
measure until they lighten the burden by dying, to that 
of regarding them as assets to be utilized profitably. 
Rich in experience, possessed of that incalculably 
valuable intangible which we have come to call 
“know-how,” do they not represent a resource, one 
all too commonly neglected? Humanitarian con- 
siderations aside, is it not sheer waste, even dangerous 
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in a time of emergency, to consign this human re- 
source to the industrial scrap heap? And would it 
not strengthen our position in a campaign of truth if, 
while we stress to the world our concept of the dig- 
nity of the individual, we could rid ourselves of a 
long-standing practice of stripping our aging of that 
very dignity by denying them a place in the work of 
the national family? 

I venture to suggest that if the community would 
make this shift in viewpoint, and express the change 
in practice, that alone would go far in changing the 
attitude of the aging toward the community and 
toward themselves. Certainly it seems quite clear 
that by this or by other means it is to the national 
interest that we find ways to encourage the aging to 
think about themselves as ‘‘belonging”’; as important 
in the life and activities of the national family, and so 
recognized. Surely this is not beyond the reach of 
American inventiveness and resourcefulness. Much 
is likely to be accomplished in this direction under 
the pressure of manpower needs in the national de- 
fense effort. Instead of ignoring a prospect of drop- 
ping back into old ways when the pressures are 
eased, can we not, even in the preoccupations of de- 
fense, seek that by which we can provide for our 
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aging an enduring place of dignity in the national 
economy? 

If we will do this, we shall be doing much also, 
I think, to change for the better a tendency on the 
part of some of our aging toward an attitude that the 
community owes them a living. Substitute an atti- 
tude that sees the balance of indebtedness the other 
way around, and we shall have, I am sure, something 
that will have both prophylactic and therapeutic 
values; something that can be counted upon to pre- 





vent discouragement and a sense of frustration and 
which will go far toward curing the temptation to 
show the white feather. Put a desire to give, in the 
place of weary and resentful thoughts of getting, and, 
as I have come to see it, we shall have the problem 
of our aging at least half conquered. For, if the 
impulse to give is genuine, and not easily dampened, 
the getting is likely to take care of itself. 

That, anyway, is how things seem to have worked 
out in my experience. And I am pushing seventy. 


Take Extra Care With Matching Man and Job... 


Older Workers Are Employable! 


By GEORGE E. BOWMAN 


Employment Counselor, Colorado State Employment Service, Denver, Colo. 


LDER workers are employable. This conclusion 

has been amply demonstrated by Employment 

Service offices throughout the country. In many 
offices the handling of older workers, including their 
referral to jobs, is as successful as other general opera- 
tions, without any emphasis being placed upon them 
as a special group. 

However, some offices have given extra attention to 
older workers in similar proportion to that afforded 
the beginning worker. The problems of special train- 
ing, job analysis, and job matching are quite alike. 

Awareness of the problems of the older worker has 
challenged employees in the Denver local office of the 
Colorado State Employment Service to make efforts 
to place applicants in the higher-age brackets. 

Older workers easiest to place, of course, are those 
with good training, education, and excellent employ- 
ment records. Many employers specify their prefer- 
ence for older, experienced workers, while others are 
readily persuaded to remove restrictive age require- 
ments when as good, or better, older workers are 
available. 

Counseling procedures with older workers are not 
significantly different from those employed with any 
other definable group. They, too, need to know the 
labor market, need to have up-to-date occupational 
information. Sometimes they require referral to other 
agencies and a plan for training and retraining. 
Sometimes they, too, must start on a program of 
experience-building from a lower-paid job in some 
other field of work and possibly develop more modern 
skills and procedures in their regular type of em- 
ployment. 

The too-frequent tendency to relegate all older 
persons to service-type jobs is readily overcome when 
we realize that the skills possessed by many are in 
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demand in the community, and skillful matching by 
placement interviewers often is all that is needed for 
employment. 

Among the placements in the Denver office recently 
were several scores of persons usually considered in 
the older-worker category. Representative place- 
ments included: 

1. A 66-year old Italian steel worker, hired as a 
metal salvage man, $1.15 an hour. 





Courtesy Library of Congress 
Type-setting skill is undiminished by his years. 
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2. A 65-year old retired railroad special agent, 
hired as a watchman at $1 an hour. 

3. A 64-year old heavy duty mechanic, blind in one 
eye, hired as a filling station attendant at $45 per 
week. 

4. A 59-year old World War I veteran, with only 
‘tunnel’ vision, called for a job with a major oil com- 
pany asa result of an in-person interview on a radio 
program sponsored by the station and the Employ- 
ment Service. 

5. A 64-year old World War I veteran, a victim of 
leukemia and a heart condition which requires daily 
medication, hired as a watchman in a greenhouse at 
$42 per week. 

6. A52-yearold female pharmacist, placed as a phar- 
macist in a hospital dispensary at $275 a month. 

7. A 49-year old woman who had 15 years of 
stenographic experience, followed by 5 years as fry 
cook and waitress, placed as a stenographer at $1 an 
hour. 

8. A 53-year old civil engineer, placed as chief-of- 
party in Wyoming at $350 a month. 

9. A 60-year old female policy writer, placed as 
a policy writer through a developed order. 

10. A 55-year old retired Army Colonel, 100 per- 
cent Veterans Administration disability, with ruptured 
duodenum, hired as a bank messenger at $135 amonth, 
with assurance of annual salary increases, $3,000 free 
group life insurance, and retirement pay at 65. 

11. A 60-year old retired government clerk, placed 
as afarm machinery salesman at $250 a month and 
expenses. 

12. A 76-year old colored man, hired as a construc- 
tion watchman at $60 a week. This man was retired 
twice on former jobs on account of age but he had a 
good, clean employment record. 

The list could be extended, but these examples, 
multiplied in the experience of other Colorado offices, 
are sufficient to support the statement: Older workers 
are employable! 


THE OLDER WORKER IN A STRINGENT 
LABOR MARKET 


(Continued from p. 12) 


shown for younger men. They generally feel, too, 
that age is to their advantage because of acquired 
experience. Some unions, it seems, attempt to put the 
older workers at tasks where they are not apt to get 
hurt. For example, older painters and carpenters 
are assigned to work at ground level so as not to have 
to climb around on ladders and scaffolds. 

4. Age requirements for professional workers are 
not so rigid except in trainee jobs or jobs requiring 
extra physical requirements or supervisory work. The 
technician is no problem so long as he can do the job 
at a wage the firm can pay. 

5. Older workers with skill and education beyond 
the general average of the working public should be 
encouraged to take the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
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Battery. The self-confidence given the applicant 
is well worth the time spent. The Interest Check List 
and GATB should be offered to every older woman 
who has not worked for a long time or who is entering 
the labor market for the first time. 

6. There is a tendency on the part of some applica- 
tion interviewers to place these older workers in 
“eraveyard”’ categories for no apparent reason at all 
except that they are getting old. For example: Older 
white men are made caretakers, guards, or watch- 
men; older white women are made charwomen or 
janitresses; older colored men are made yardmen, 
porters, or janitors; older colored women are made 
day workers or maids; older Latin-American men are 
made nursery workers; older Latin-American women 
are made factory workers. 


Classify According to Work Experience 


All applicants should first be classified according to 
their previous work experience if there is any chance 
at all that they might continue on in their usual 
occupations. Then, if-they are given an ‘X”’ code 
in one of the groups listed above, it is not so bad. 
Giving the applicant a “graveyard”? code, of which 
our files are full, only decreases his chance of getting 
any kind of job. This is the same type of thinking 
that many employers are guilty of. 

7. Industrial psychologists know that nothing pro- 
duces results from a worker like a little encouragement 
and interest. Many of the older applicants were ex- 
tremely grateful, when the purpose of our survey was 
explained to them, that the Government was even 
interested in them. Favorable comments made by 
older workers have come back to the Research Coun- 
selor from nearly every social agency in Houston. 
The Research Counselor has upon his desk a stack of 
material—magazine articles, newspaper clippings, 
pamphlets, etc.—sent in or brought in by applicants 
who have become interested in the study. 

8. The placement interviewers and employer rela- 
tions representatives unanimously agree that the 
employer will, in nearly every case, lift age restrictions 
when a man who can otherwise fill the bill is found. 
This is sometimes true even with large companies 
where the insurance rate might be increased by the 
average age of the employees being raised. The place- 
ment interviewers feel that the applicant quite often 
disqualified himself by expressing limitations under 
which he will work. 

It is hoped that when the returns are all in on the 
surveys of the problems of older workers throughout 
the country that we, as an agency, will have conclu- 
sive evidence as to the realistic nature of the problem 
of the older worker. We may then, in our local 
offices, direct our activities toward precision selection 
and referral of these workers in the light of these facts, 
and thus prove to the employer through this precision 
referral that in 90 percent of the cases age barrier is a 
myth. 
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Oklahomans to the Rescue... 


Clearance Overcomes Kansas Labor Shortage 


By CLYDE E. KAISER 


Great Bend Local Office, Kansas State Employment Service 


N A BRIGHT sunny morning in mid-September, a 
group of men in working clothes clustered in 
front of the Great Bend, Kans., office of the 

Kansas State Employment Service. 

There were two factors in that picture that were 
unusual. The first was that the men were from Okla- 
homa. And the second was that the sun was shining. 
The men were there because the sun had been almost 
blotted out of the skies of July and August, throwing 
a major crimp into the biggest building and construc- 
tion program in Great Bend’s history. During those 
2 months, normally the height of the construction 
season, one major flood, a series of flood threats and 
almost continuous rains had paralyzed construction 
work. 

When the sun finally came out for good in Septem- 
ber, contractors, who had been losing money hand 
over fist for 2 months straight, hired every man they 
could lay their hands on. Their idea was to make up 
for lost time, and quick. The result was that the 
labor supply in the Great Bend area was completely 
exhausted. 

Great Bend is the center of a rich agricultural and 
oil-producing area, but this kind of an economy does 
not tend to produce a large supply of construction 
labor. When the unprecedented demand was placed 
on it, the supply gave out quickly. 

Another factor in the situation was that the city 
was hiring anyone who could wield a pick or shovel 
to help repair flood damage. 


Drastic Measures Needed 


With more construction projects going on than at 
any time in recent years, the management of the local 
office of the Kansas State Employment Service in 
Great Bend decided on drastic measures to remedy 
the situation. The facilities of the GrEAT BEND 
TRIBUNE, through the assistance of Editor Will L. 
Townsley and Managing Editor Hugh Jencks, and 
the city’s radio station KVGB were put to work to 
make an urgent appeal to any man needing a job. 
This brought in a few men, but the response was not 
a drop in the bucket to what was needed. It was 
now evident that the men were just not to be had in 
this area. Information from the Administrative Office 
was that this number of men were not available in 
the State. 

Approval was obtained from the Administrative 
Office in Topeka for the use of clearance on an 
emergency appeal throughout the Oklahoma State 
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Employment Service, through its headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. Within 3 days 89 men had arrived 
from 11 Oklahoma towns and cities, and before the 
unusual emergency was over, 141 clearance appli- 
cants had filed through the Great Bend KSES office 
and 129 of them had been placed on jobs. The 
Oklahoma men came from Bartlesville, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma City, Pryor, Enid,’ Tulsa, Miami, Mc- 
Alester, Altus, Shawnee, Ada, Hugo, Cushing, and 
Clinton. The demand and supply in this case was 
a fine demonstration of the cooperation between the 
employment services of the two neighboring States. 


Local Office Serves 3-County Area 


Where were the men placed when they reached 
Great Bend? As stated, Great Bend itself is now 
undergoing its greatest building boom in modern 
history. But Great Bend was not the only place men 
were needed. The KSES office here serves a three- 
county area that includes Rush and Pawnee Coun- 
ties as well as Barton, the county in which Great Bend 
is situated. In both these counties and in other towns 
in Barton County men were needed urgently on 
construction projects. 

Normally the “‘big push’’ of the year for the Great 
Bend office comes in June when Kansas’ famous 
wheat harvest is in progress. This year, a total of 
1,232 men were placed out of the Great Bend office in 
June. Of that total, 875 were placed in agricultural 
jobs and 357 in nonagricultural work. Nearly all of 
those placed in farm jobs were itinerant farm hands 
who were moving up from the South with the wheat 
harvest. And, when the wheat was cut in the tri- 
county area, they kept moving north with the harvest 
tide. The placement figures for the next 3 months 
show the pressure that was maintained on this office: 
July—451 (334 nonagricultural and 117 agricultural), 
August—523 (488 nonagricultural and 35 agricul- 
tural), September—495 (438 nonagricultural and 57 
agricultural), with 129 of the nonagricultural workers 
being “‘imported”’ from Oklahoma. 

An article in the GREAT Benp TRIBUNE last March 
indicated clearly the scope of the building activity 
that was to come during the summer. Written by 
Editor Will Townsley, the article pointed out that 
plans then were under way for “‘an expansion program 
that probably is not duplicated in another town its 
size in the country.”, Townsley estimated that the 
total building jobs planned would cost between $8 
and $10 million. 
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Above are some of the group of the 141 men 
relieve the extremely tight labor situation that developed in the Kansas community during that month. A combination 
of unprecedented construction activity and the end of one of the rainiest summers of record created the labor shortage. 


Major projects in this program directly affected by 
the 2 months of rainy weather were: 

1. A new high school whose cost will run about 
$1.8 million. 

2. An ambitious street resurfacing program by the 
city, calling for the rebuilding of some 130 blocks of 
streets, with additional curbing and gutter. 

3. A steady residential building program to house 
the city’s population, which has grown from 5,000 in 
1935 to just under 13,000, according to the 1950 
census. 

4. The widening of 10th Street, one of the city’s 
principal thoroughfares. 

5. Construction of a diversion ditch and dam on the 
Wet Walnut Creek near the city, a preliminary step 
in carving the major wildlife refuge in Kansas out of 
the wilderness known as Cheyenne Bottoms. 

6. A new theater, a new bank, and numerous busi- 
ness building remodeling projects, accompanied by a 
stimulated oil field exploratory and drilling program. 
In addition to these projects, there was a grain elevator 
at Pawnee Rock; a large new church and highway 
construction at Ellinwood and road work in Hoising- 
ton and Claflin, all in Barton County; a large city 
hospital and a major building project at the State 
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Courtesy Great Bend Tribune 


‘imported” from Oklahoma to Great Bend, Kansas, during September to 


hospital at Larned, in Pawnee County; and a sub- 
stantial street-improvement program at LaCrosse 
in Rush County. 

All three counties were hit by the floods. And in 
all three of them, the anguished cries of contractors 
for skilled and unskilled labor, when building weather 
rolled around again, could be heard from one end of 
the State to another. It was at this point that it was 
decided that something had to be done. Accordingly, 
clearance facilities were utilized, first through Topeka 
and secondly through Oklahoma City. 

The emergency measure saved the day. Although 
the labor supply picture is not much better here now— 
and probably will get progressively tighter in common 
with the picture in the rest of the country as a result 
of the war situation—the “Shump”’ has been passed. 

Getting the 129 Oklahomans in here at just the time 
they were needed furnished the additional impulse 
necessary to get the construction program rolling 
again. At the time they arrived, the active registra- 
tions in the KSES office here were so low that no file 
selection was possible. They saved the day and per- 
mitted the KSES to chalk up another ‘‘Well Done” 
on its already impressive record of bringing together 
the employer and the man looking for a job. 
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New Jersey Temporary Disability Program 


By MARGARET DAHM 


Chief, Related Programs Section, Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


he following is a summary of a more detailed report, ‘“New Jersey Temporary Disability Program,” issued 
by the Bureau of Employment Security with Unemployment Insurance Program Letter No. 226, Nov. 10, 1950 


INCE January 1, 1949, New Jersey workers have 
been protected against loss of wages due to dis- 
abilities causing inability to work as well as 

against loss of wages due to lack of work. New Jer- 
sey was the third State to establish coordinated pro- 
grams of temporary disability insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance administered by an employment 
security agency, but its law contains significant differ- 
ences from those of California and Rhode Island. 

Separate systems for employed and unemployed workers.— 
The New Jersey temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram is, in fact, made up of three separate systems. 
The State pays benefits under two plans; one for em- 
ployed workers—those currently in covered employ- 
ment or out of such employment for less than 14 
days—and one for other workers, referred to as the 
plan for unemployed workers. Under the system for 
employed workers, private plans may be substituted 
for the State plan. Covered employment has the 
same definition as in unemployment insurance: firms 
with at least four workers in 20 weeks, with the cus- 
tomary exclusions such as agriculture and domestic 
service. 

Benefit formula.—To qualify for benefits a worker 
needs base-period earnings of at least 25 times his 
weekly benefit amount, which is %, of his earnings 
during the calendar quarter of highest earnings in a 
recent period, within the range of $10 to $26. Prior 
to July, 1, 1950, benefits ranged from $9 to $22. 

For workers covered under the system for the un- 
employed, a benefit year starts with a claim for either 
unemployment insurance or temporary disability in- 
surance. Total benefits in a benefit year under either 
program are 10 to 26 times the weekly benefit rate 
depending upon base-period earnings. Combined 
benefits cannot exceed 144 times that amount. Under 
the system for employed workers there is no benefit 
year. Benefit rights are determined separately for 
each spell of disability, and total benefits in any 12 
consecutive months are limited to 10 to 26 times the 
weekly rate. Benefits drawn under the system for 
the unemployed are not deductible from the total 
number of weeks payable under the system for the 
employed and vice versa. 

For disability during employment, a waiting period 
of 7 consecutive days of disability is required for each 
spell of disability. Unemployed claimants, however, 
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need serve only one 7-day waiting period of either 
unemployment or disability during a benefit year as 
a requirement for both unemployment insurance 
benefits and benefits for disability during unemploy- 
ment. 

In practice an employed worker is considered to be 
disabled if he cannot do his current job, and an 
unemployed worker, if he cannot do his usual work. 
Neither system pays for disabilities compensable under 
workmen’s compensation, for disabilities arising out 
of pregnancy, nor for disabilities due to wilfully self- 
inflicted injuries or injuries sustained in the perpetra- 
tion of a high misdemeanor. 

To receive benefits, the disabled insured worker, 
whether employed or unemployed, must be under the 
care of a legally licensed physician, osteopath, chiro- 
practor, dentist, or chiropodist. The worker must 
file written notice of disability within 10 days of the 
beginning of the disability, unless he has good cause 
for later filing, and must submit proof of disability 
within 30 days. Proof of disability requires a certi- 
fication from the claimant’s attending physician. 

Financing.—To pay the benefits to employed workers 
and the cost of administering the program, employers 
pay a tax of one-fourth of 1 percent of wages up to 
$3,000 and workers pay three-fourths of 1 percent of 
such wages. New Jersey workers formerly paid 1 
percent for unemployment insurance; that tax has 
been cut to one-fourth of 1 percent. Beginning in 
1951, employer rates may be varied by experience 
rating. Six percent of all contributions under dis- 
ability insurance are set aside for administrative 
expenses. 

No disability insurance contribution is required 
from employers and workers under private plans, but, 
of course, they continue to pay the unemployment 
insurance tax. They must also pay an assessment for 
the State costs of administering private plans; this 
assessment is limited to 0.02 percent of taxable wages 
of workers protected by the private plan. 

Benefits to unemployed workers are financed from 
a separate unemployment disability account. That 
account is made up of an amount equal to the average 
rate of interest and other earnings on all disability 
fund investments, times $50 million of prior employee 
contributions withdrawn from the Unemployment 
Trust Fund. Under a 1946 amendment to the Social 
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Security Act, States were permitted to withdraw un- 
employment insurance contributions paid by em- 
ployees, to use under a disability insurance program. 
New Jersey withdrew $50 million from the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund for this purpose. If the 
unemployment disability account should not be 
enough to finance such benefits, any deficit would be 
assessed against the State fund and private plans in 
proportion to wages covered by each. 

Private plans.—Private plan benefits may be substi- 
tuted for State benefits under certain conditions. 
Some plans in existence when the law was enacted 
may substitute for State coverage until the date when 
they can be changed, regardless of their provisions. 
Otherwise a private plan must provide benefits at 
least as good as those provided under the State plan, 
at no greater cost to the workers. It must cover all the 
employer’s workers, except that a class or classes may 
be excluded if the exclusion will not result in adverse 
selection to the State plan. If workers contribute, a 
majority must agree to the plan before it can go into 
effect and all workers in the firm are bound by the 
majority decision. The benefits may be provided by 
a group insurance contract, by employer-union agree- 
ment, or by the employer as a self-insurer. 


Organization 


Over-all administration—The program is admin- 
istered by the Division of Employment Security. The 
Disability Insurance Service directs the operations 
under the State plan for employed workers through a 
Bureau of State Plan Benefits, and supervises the op- 
eration of private plans through a Bureau of Private 
Plan Benefits. Benefits to the disabled unemployed 
are paid by the Unemployment Insurance Service, 
outside of the Disability Insurance Service. The 
Bureau of State Plan Benefits receives claims, deter- 
mines eligibility, and pays benefits. The Private Plan 
Bureau reviews applications for approval of private 
plans and handles protests and appeals from workers 
who have been denied benefits under private plans. 
Disability insurance functions in connection with the 
determination of employer liability, the collection of 
contributions and wage reports, and the maintenance 
of wage records are performed by the operating bu- 
reaus of the Unemployment Insurance Service. 
Over-all staff services such as research and statistics, 
training, fiscal, office services, and public relations 
are performed by the same units which also serve the 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance Service. 

Medical aspects of the program.—In New Jersey alone 
among existing State disability insurance programs, 
medical services are supplied by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. The other States have medical con- 
sultants either full- or part-time, on the staff of the 
disability insurance agency. 

The function of the medical consultants is to assist 
in determining whether a claimant is disabled within 
the meaning of the law and for how long. The 
medical consultants have established norms of the 
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duration of different disabilities. Information on 
which to base the determination as to disability is 
furnished by the claimant’s physician with the initial 
claim, and on a supplementary basis as needed. 

In most cases, the lay claims examiners can make 
the initial determination from the initial claim form 
and the table of normal duration. Problem cases are 
referred to the medical consultants. Also referred to 
the medical staff are claims for extension of disability 
beyond the originally estimated recovery date. 

While New Jersey has established a procedure for 
independent medical examinations in questioned 
cases, by the middle of 1950 the procedure had been 
used only for a few disabled unemployed claimants. 


Experience 


Coverage—On an average day during 1949, about 
1.8 million workers and 42 thousand employers were 
under the New Jersey temporary disability insurance 
program, distributed among the various plans as 
follows: 





Employed workers, State plan.......... 457, 200 
Out of work less than 14 dadys.......... 10, 000 
(CO) ae 467, 200 
Employed workers, private plans....... 812, 800 
Out of work less than 14 days.......... 20, 000 
CCC ee ae 832, 800 
CImemmloyed WOTKETS . occ. ks ec cect eens ees 500, 000 
1”, Pea ais ee ren Se Ree RE Sey cn e 1, 800, 000 


By the April—June quarter of 1950 there were 
15,800 approved private plans, and 208 which had 
existed when the law was enacted; together they 
covered about 859,800 workers. 

Benefits —The State system for employed workers 
paid almost $2.8 million in benefits during 1949. 
Workers were paid for about 20,000 spells of sickness, 
lasting on the average between 6 and 7 weeks. Un- 
employed workers received $658,000 for 2,600 spells 
of sickness, averaging almost 9 weeks’ duration. 

For the first 6 months of 1950, the level of claims 
activity was naturally higher than during 1949 when 
the program was just getting under way. Employed 
workers were paid $1,956,000 for 12,200 spells of 
sickness with an average duration of between 7 and 
8 weeks. Unemployed workers received $598,200 for 
3,000 spells, lasting almost 10 weeks each. Since 
weekly rates for the second half of 1950 will be higher, 
the amount of benefits paid during 1950 will be sub- 
stantially greater than the 1949 total. 

Contributions—Contributions from workers and em- 
ployers amounted to almost $28 million by the end 
of March 1950. Of this amount $1.7 million was 
allocated for administrative expenses. The disability 
unemployment account was credited with about $2 
million and charged with about $1 million in benefits. 
The balance available for all types of benefits on 
March 31, 1950, was $73.8 million including the $50 


million withdrawn from the Unemployment Trust 
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Fund. The administrative account balance was 
$327,000. 

Private plan benefits—The only reported figures on 
private plan claims and payments relate to the total 
amount paid by self-insured plans. During 1949, 
they paid about $4 million. It is estimated that the 
other private plans paid about $8.3 million. 

At the end of 1949 private plans providing maxi- 
mum benefits of $26 a week for 26 weeks covered 43 
percent of the workers under such plans. 

Administrative costs—From the effective date of the 
law, June 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, administrative 
expenses totaled $1.6 million divided as follows among 
the three programs: 


Stale, CMPMOVOR WORKERS, «cs o.oo i ee deme ie $940,000 
a SECT ee eee eee Tee eT. ee 213,000 
EE ere Te eee ee 442,000 

PR Oi cas ad take de Saas ve een 1,595,000 


By that date, private plan payments on assessments 
for administrative costs amounted to $248,600. 


Attitudes Toward the Program 


If a temporary disability insurance program is to 
succeed, it must have the cooperation of the employers, 
the workers, and the physicians. Consequently, their 
attitudes toward the program are vitally important. 

Employers—New Jersey employers generally like 
the fact that the New Jersey law makes provision for 
private plans. Some of them would have preferred a 
system of exclusively private plans, with no competi- 
tive State plan. The State Chamber of Commerce 
regards the law as a compromise between an all- 
private-plan system and an exclusive State fund. 
They regard the New Jersey law as an improvement 
over the earlier Rhode Island and California laws. 

In general, the Chamber of Commerce regards the 
conditions for private plan approval as satisfactory. 
They would, however, prefer more flexibility, permit- 
ting approval of private plan benefits which in total 
value are equivalent to the State benefits, rather than 
requiring that they at least match the State’s on every 
point. The Chamber likes the provision permitting 
combination of benefits and wage continuation pay- 
ments up to the level of wages. It also likes the limita- 
tion on assessments against private plans for admin- 
istrative costs, and for benefits to those who became 
disabled while unemployed. 

Provisions which it regards as undesirable include 
the one permitting benefits for unemployment and for 
disability during unemployment to total 150 percent 
of rights under either program. The Chamber be- 
lieves that no worker should be entitled to benefits for 
more than 26 weeks of unemployment in a benefit 
year, regardless of the causes of the unemployment. 


In the Chamber’s opinion the fact that 65 percent 
of New Jersey taxable payrolls are under private plans 
seems a good indication that the private plan provi- 
sions are generally acceptable to both workers and 
employers. They believe that in the long run both 
employers and workers gain from a system which 
permits custom-built private arrangements to meet 
not only the statutory minimum requirements, but 
also the particular needs of the establishment. 


In general, the State Manufacturers Association 
attitudes toward the program aie similar to those of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Both organizations 
regard the administration of the law as good. 


Workers —Organized labor generally does not like 
the fact that the private plans can substitute for the 
State plan. Both the State Federation of Labor and 
the State Industrial Union Council, CIO, opposed 
the law prior to its enactment, because of the private 
plan features. Experience under the program has 
not changed their minds. 


Unquestionably, in the short run, some workers 
can and do get higher benefits under a private plan. 
Unfortunately, in the opinion of the labor groups, 
many workers look only at these immediate advan- 
tages. In the long run, however, labor believes that 
these workers as well as other workers will lose because 
of the existence of private plans. If everybody were 
under the State fund the resources would grow and 
benefits could be increased. State administration is 
more economical, because the State pays no taxes 
and no commissions, has no highly paid executives, 
and no advertising or sales expenses. 


Aside from fundamental objections to substitution 
of private plans, some specific provisions of the New 
Jersey law are regarded as undesirable by the unions. 
They would like the law to require that a private plan 
be negotiated with the recognized collective bargain- 
ing agent before being put up for employee approval; 
that approval should be by secret ballot. Moreover, 
they do not believe that the majority choice should be 
binding on all workers. They would also like to see 
liberalization in the benefit provisions. They agree 
also that information on the operations of private 
plans should be collected by the State and made 
available to the public. 


- Medical profession—New Jersey has apparently had 
no difficulty in obtaining the cooperation of the doc- 
tors in filling out the necessary information on the 
claim forms. The items to be entered by the doctors 
have been kept to a minimum. The procedures for 
medical reexaminations were developed with the 
approval of the State Medical Society, and were tied 
in with the Society’s plan for a new arrangement for 
self-policing of the medical profession. 





A Merry Chetshines and a Happy Vew Year! 
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The Elements of a Sound Eligibility and 
Disqualification Determination 


By LEE G. WILLIAMS 


General Counsel, Texas Employment Commission 


1 the Annual Meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies held in Columbus, Ohio, October 6, 1950, Lee G. 
Williams, general counsel of the Texas Employment Commission, 
delivered an address on “The Elements of a Sound Eligibility and 
Disqualification Program.” The Review here presents some interest- 
ing excerpts from his paper on this subject. 


- HE Elements of a Sound Eligibility and Dis- 

qualification Determination’’—that subject does 

not lend itself to a narrowing process. In a 
paper such as this one must be, the only process which 
can be indulged is the elimination of points of dis- 
cussion. That is not intended as a statement criti- 
cizing the selection of the subject, for I feel very 
deeply that there is no more important subject in the 
field of unemployment insurance. I am not one who 
cares to indulge in any discussion of chicken and egg 
insofar as unemployment tax and unemployment 
benefits are concerned. I only know that the pay- 
ment of benefits when due is the real purpose of all 
unemployment insurance law. 

That brings me to say this: I deplore the fact that 
unemployment taxes and unemployment tax rates 
are constantly being tied closer and closer to the pay- 
ment of benefits. I do not feel that there are very 
many of us who can properly examine a claim for 
benefits as we hold it in our right hand—while we are 
stealing glances at the employer’s tax figures which 
we hold in our left hand. This is my first point: 
Eligibility and disqualification determinations must 
be made without regard to employer tax rates. And, 
as I make this statement, I know that it can be lifted 
out of context and used in such a way as to brand 
me, and everyone like me who is genuinely interested 
in the unemployment insurance program, as a long- 
hair, an ivory-tower sitter, and a radical. Actually 
what I have said is simply that benefit determinations 
must be made in accordance with law; that law pre- 
scribes certain eligibility requirements and certain 
disqualifying circumstances; that the facts which 
establish eligibility and the facts which bear on dis- 
qualification are the only facts which the law con- 
templates as pertinent to a benefit determination. 
If the person deciding the issue goes out of the record 
and drags in facts which bear not on benefits but on 
taxes, he is violating the law and is disregarding a 
basic principle of American jurisprudence. 

In reality, there is but one party to a claim for 
benefits. That party is the claimant. What about 
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the employer? He is a witness. He is a citizen dis- 
charging his duty as a citizen. He is called upon to 
present facts within his knowledge, as are witnesses in 
court. What is the role of the administrative agency? 
It is a seeker after fact. It is the applier of the law to 
the fact. It is the administrator of a trust fund 
created by the people of the State through their 
elected representatives. The law says that workers 
who have shown themselves to be within the terms of 
the law shall receive assistance from the trust fund 
created by Society. It is not the office of the maker 
of a benefit determination to theorize upon the possible 
effect of a genuinely made determination upon em- 
ployer relations or upon taxpayer reaction. The 
legislative body which enacted the law considered 
those matters and established a State policy—a policy 
which the determiner is to follow. 

Just as unemployment insurance laws cover the two 
distinct fields of taxation and insurance, so do they 
express a National policy of concern with social wel- 
fare, of concern with people, of concern with the 
individual problems of individual persons. Nobody 
anywhere is blind to the beneficient policy which 
unemployment insurance statutes are designed to 
reflect, and nobody, I think, is bold enough to mini- 
mize the salutary effect of unemployment insurance 
laws upon the economy of our Nation and upon the 
souls and bodies of workers. I am simply repeating 
to you thoughts which have long been parts of your 
own minds and hearts. I am coming to my second 
point which is: It should be recognized that a benefit 
determination must reflect the social policy which is 
built into unemployment insurance law. I am not 
advocating soft-hearted blindness. I do not even 
tolerate it. I am simply requiring an honest reflec- 
tion in benefit determinations of social policy firmly 
established by the enactment of the unemployment 
law itself. 

There is latitude for decision in any statute requiring 
that a claimant be able to work and available for 
work. I can think of few terms which have the 
breadth of the words “able” and “‘available.”’ Strict- 
ness and moe of interpretation of them seems 
to me possible on” when accompanied by an almost 
dishonest disregard of stated legislative policy. 

A reflected element of an eligibility and disquali- 
fication determination is the very character of the 
determiner. His character, his philosophy of life, 
his attitude toward his fellowman are highlighted in 
his determinations. I know that some people who 
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make determinations are misfits. I know some of 
them who regard any worker who files a claim as a 
dead beat. I know some of them who feel that each 
check which is issued is an unjustifiable drain upon 
a sacred pile of money. Theirs is a firm conviction 
that they, as knights-in-armor, must stand between 
the conniving worker and the trust fund which he 
would despoil. Such a man should not make benefit 
determinations. He should be at a_ bookkeeping 
desk—handling money and adding sums. He should 
not be dealing with human lives. And, I know soft- 
hearted folk who cannot bring themselves to a recog- 
nition of facts distasteful to their soft natures. I have 
seen them issue determinations of complete eligibility 
and no disqualification when the only facts before 
them cried out “‘ineligible’’ or ‘‘disqualify.”” These 
people should not be making benefit determinations 
either. 

Thus, my third point: Important elements of any 
sound determination are the fairness, the honesty, the 
integrity, and the intelligence of the determiner. 
Those are as much a part of the determination‘as the 
words which spell it out. 


Honest Attempt to Discover Facts 


Logically at this point I could go into a discussion 
of selection of personnel and training of personnel, 
because those two processes show through in benefit 
determinations; but I think it more proper that I say 
something now about a fourth point: The determina- 
tion must reflect an honest attempt to discover facts. 
I know, as you do, that delay in connection with the 
payment of benefits is awful. In itself it very success- 
fully defeats a major portion of the living policy 
behind unemployment insurance laws. But in one 
type of case delay cannot be avoided. It is the type 
of case which is the result of inexpert or careless claim 
taking. The facts which are before the determiner 
are too meager or too uncertain to justify any deter- 
mination at all. That situation calls for investigation. 
It calls for an honest attempt to discover the missing 
parts of the picture. I am not now advocating, nor 
have I ever advocated, an all-out, thoroughgoing, 
intensive FBI type of investigation. I am not pro- 
posing that investigations be conducted simply to 
satisfy the curiosity or the hunch of the person attempt- 
ing to make the determination. 

All I am saying is that there must be a real factual 
basis for a decision on disqualification. I think there 
would be no room, or at least very little room, for 
criticism of the unemployment insurance program if 
each person who made a benefit determination told 
himself daily, or hourly, or, if necessary, every time 
he picked up a claim form: “I am a searcher after 
fact. I am a searcher after very particular fact. I 
must discover, before I make a determination, that 
the fact of ability to work is before me. I must dis- 
cover that availability for work is a condition satisfied, 
and I must, if there is a suggestion of disqualification 
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present, be sure that those facts which add up to dis- 
qualification are present or found absent in one-two- 
three order.” 

I believe I do not exaggerate when I say that some 
of the people who make benefit determinations are 
not actually aware that the process calls for any 
mental activity. Making determinations has, in their 
cases, become mechanical and automatic to the point 
of consisting entirely of the initialing of a form. Per- 
haps my last statement is too harsh. Nonetheless, I 
feel that it is too true. It is this type of mechanical, 
unthinking determination which can destroy the 
validity of any unemployment insurance program. 

While I am in a critical vein, I must touch upon 
a fifth point: A benefit determination must be under- 
standable. I am sure that there are few fields of 
activity which are cursed with more shop talk, more 
jargon, and more manufactured words than is the 
unemployment-insurance field. Here are some of 
the words that a claimant for benefits is supposed to 
understand; some of the words he might find on his 
so-called determination sheet: determination, eligible, 
disqualification, voluntarily, misconduct, available, 
suitable work, customary self-employment, partial 
unemployment, remuneration, referral, covered em- 
ployer, claim series, contributions, and individual’s 
benefit year. It is quite possible that a worker who 
is fired is baffled when the determination speaks of 
his being “‘separated.” It is possible that workers 
who are laid off are entitled to an explanation that 
our fancy ‘‘terminated” actually means “laid off.” 
Some of our determination forms contain language 
which is just about as readable as the holes in an IBM 
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“'~. Budget Must Be Considered, Too a 

You cannot discuss benefit determinations and their 
elements without talking a little about budget. I can- 
not in my own mind separate the quality of benefit 
determinations from the quality of budgetary methods 
under which the administrative agencies function. 
This is simply to say that the claim taker must do a 
good job to permit the claim determiner to do a good 
job, and each must have the time to produce a real 
quality product. 

The answer, I know, is that administration must be 
an orderly process, and that it must be proved orderly 
and reasonable to groups like Budget Bureaus and 
Congressional Committees. The fact remains firmly 
established in my mind that we cannot expect sound 
determinations in a reasonable number of cases at a 
time when we are prescribing a fixed amount of time 
for arriving at the truth. 

I know what I am saying may seem to the Budget 
Bureau people that I am advocating the complete 
abolition of law and order, that I am urging the intro- 
duction of chaos into the Employment Security 
Program. I, therefore, honestly disavow any such 
thought and intention, and I do so by going back to 
the first point which I have attempted to make—that 
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is, that a claim determiner cannot make an honest 
determination if he is concerned with dollars as he 
makes the determination. It makes no difference 
whether the dollars are taxpayers’ dollars or whether 
they are converted taxpayers’ dollars. Converted, I 
mean, into Treasury funds to be doled out as admin- 
istrative grants to people operating Unemployment 
Insurance systems. 

Let me reemphasize a point which I have already 
touched upon indirectly: The quality of benefit de- 
terminations can be measured fairly accurately by 
the degree of confidence which the public has in the 
unemployment insurance program. I think the 
American people would not long tolerate a court 
system which handed down decisions not supported 
by the facts in the case. It is true that some court 
decisions, as do some benefit determinations, involve 
highly technical aspects of the law and are therefore 
very difficult for the public to swallow. I cringe, 
therefore, when I read an opinion of the court, which, 
though technically correct, contains no key; that is, 
no real explanation of the law which is understandable 
to a lay reader. Just so, if our benefit determinations 
are not made to mirror plain common sense in the 
application of a social law, then we very likely are 
encouraging a deadly (and all-too-prevalent) pub- 
lic attitude toward the program. Perhaps that public 
attitude can best be described this way: Somebody 
asks you what you do. You say that you are a lawyer 
and that you are an attorney for the Employment 
Commission. They want to know what that is, and 
you mention unemployment insurance. The almost 
invariable response is: ‘““Oh, yes, they are the ones 
who pay people for not working.” Of course they 
smile when they say it, but the state of affairs seems 
to me to call for rectification. I always try to keep my 
questioner’s attention long enough to explain to him 
the benefit and eligibility requirements of our program 
as well as the facts about its two arms—employment 
service and unemployment insurance. I find that 
such effort is usually well expended. 

All of this is to say that a benefit determination 
must be a thing reflecting facts which are the firm 
basis for the application of law. 

The word “‘sound,”’ as it is used in the subject which 
has been assigned, is the important word of the nine. 
It is the word which gives recognition to the human 
qualities of the unemployment insurance program. 
It is the word which requires that we understand the 
reality of the sick feeling which the worker has when 
he has lost his source of livelihood for himself and for 
his family. I am not blind enough to think that what 
I am saying has application to every worker who files 
a claim. I am not so stupid as to feel that it applies 
to most of them. I only know that it applies to some 
and that if it applies to some, I cannot be wrong in 
urging honest, sincere, understanding treatment of 
the whole group. Paying unemployment insurance 
cannot be a mechanical process. It touches lives. 
And so, finally, it is my thought that a sound eligibility 
and disqualification determination must have as its 
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main element some evidence of an understanding and 
belief that man is created in the image and likeness 
of his Creator. 





AT Press TIME (Continued from p. 2) 





age of 40 years or over. This committee is directed 
to report to the general assembly before February 1, 
1951, and to include in the report drafts for remedial 
legislation to prevent the dismissal of any person be- 
tween 40 and 65 or the refusal to employ him because 
of his age. 

In Massachusetts the Fair Employment Practice Act 
was amended to make discrimination against a person 
because of age an unlawful employment practice on 
the same basis as discrimination because of race, color, 
religious creed, national origin, or ancestry. The 
term “‘age’’ as used in the act means any age between 
45 and 65. 

The new Massachusetts law specifically provides 
that the former law relating to discrimination on 
account of age is not repealed. The older law, passed 
in 1937, specifies that any contract or agreement that 
would prevent, or even tend to prevent, the employ- 
ment of any person between the ages of 45 and 65 
because of his age shall be null and void. The act 
gives the State Department of Labor and Industries 
power to investigate complaints and make public the 
names of violators in any appropriate manner. 

The first State to enact a law relating to discrimina- 
tion because of age was Louisiana, in 1934. This law, 
still in effect, makes it unlawful for any employer of 
25 or more employees to fix an age limit under 50 for 
discharging employees or refusing to hire them, except 
where the employer had adopted an old-age pension 
plan having specified requirements. The law states 
that the elements for employment should not be deter- 
mined by age, but rather by mental and physical fit- 
ness, experience, and trustworthiness of the employee 
or applicant. 

Tue Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced that the 
heavy demand for experi- 
enced engineers to fill Federal defense jobs is expected 
to be relieved somewhat within the near future as the 
result of a list of 1,200 eligibles established recently. 
These qualified persons are, however, divided among 
the many branches of engineering, and there is a 
possibility that the present demand for engineers 
qualified in electronics and other shortage categories 
may not be completely met by the new list of eligibles. 

Several Federal agencies have already received cer- 
tificates of eligibles resulting from the examination 
given for these engineering jobs. Many of the posi- 
tions to be filled are located in the Washington, D. C., 
area. A few of the positions to be filled immediately 
are at defense installations throughout the country. 

Included on the register of qualified eligibles are 586 
veterans. More than 1,040 applicants failed to qual- 
ify. The examination announced by the Commission 
in April 1950, did not include a written test. 


Engineers for 
Defense 
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BOX SCORE OF MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE FIELD PUBLISHED IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW, 1945-50 





State 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 Total 
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See also Alphabetical Listing of Countries 

The Employment Service in South Africa, 
R. W. Grieve, Union of South Africa___---- 

The Public Employment Service in the Philip- 
pines, Wenceslao Gozon, Philippine Islands- 


13 
37 


Date 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
May 


June 


June 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Aug. 


Jan. 


May 
Sept. 
Nov. 


June 


June 
June 


Feb. 
Aug. 











FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Page 
i iss, cinta dwhodnneds C2 
Winter Meeting of Farm Labor Committee... 3 
Theme—State Farm Labor Programs: 
The Goal Ahead, Don Larin.-.......----- 5 
Intensive Recruitment Meets Peak Farm 
Needs, Amos J. Boyer, Ohio_----------- 6 
Permanent Housing Attracts Migrant 
Crews, J. Marvin Powell and Milton N. 
Gwaliney, Virginia..........-.--..-.-- S 
Farm Placement Service Goes to the Fair, 
Edward F. Hayes, California_---------- 11 
Impact of Mechanization Upon Farm Work- 
ers, Rudolph G. Morris, Washington, D.C. 13 
Farm Recruitment Kit—1950, Dr. Wallace 
H. Wulfeck, Federal Advertising Agency, 
PR 8 RR ee ns eee 16 
ES Meets the Farmers’ Challenge, Leonard 
M. Bechtel, North Dakota. -_------------ 18 
Migratory Labor Recruitment, DeWitt 
Tucker, Maryland... ......--+«<-+---- 20 
Display Panel of Farm Labor Information. 23 
Navajo Indian Farm Workers, EL. C. Howe, 
OR ie id win i eta en th Sie aia a 24 
We Salvage a State’s Corn Crop, Stowe E. 
RE Ns iin wc dub oman 27 
“Mr, FLI,” L. F. Boult, Oklahoma__------ 29 
Wheat Harvest Pattern, Robert B. Gilkison, 
EE aE aT nr ere 30 
Citation of Merit for Job Well Done, V. A. 
Ce eee ee 31 
The Seattle Day Haul, Roy Campbell, Wash- 
C2 ea on oe ea ee ee 28 
Nothing Like It Under One Roof, Truman B. 
Thompson, Pennsylvania_..-------------- 24 
FRAUD 
See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Oe Se SN ok. ccccacadctivdussenes C3 
HANDICAPPED 
(Rehabilitation of; Selective Placement of.) 
See also VETERANS 
See also NEPH WEEK 
The Deaf Workers of Firestone___.._-.---.-- 36 
My Most Satisfactory Physically Handicapped 
Placement: 
Florida, Elva MacPherson. -_-.-.---------- C3 
ce C3 
Navy Employs Disabled Veterans at Ordnance 
Se eran ae 18 
Employment for the Mentally Retarded, 
Evelyn Murray, Washington, D. C., and Sal- 
vatore G. DiMichael, Office of Vocational 
pS I a ee 30 
Job Goals for the Handicapped, Edward L. 
Keenan, Washington, D. C__------------- 26 
Theme—A Decade of Selective Placement: 
Decade of Progress Points the Way to a 
Year-Round Program, Charles E. Odell 
and Elmer Jebo, Washington, D. C__-_--- 3 
Year-Round Interest in the Handicapped, 
K. Vernon Banta, President’s Committee 
Se | ee ees 7 
Fitting the Service to the Individual, Ann 
Dammam, Nee FOR. on iccwiccunsckcsscc 9 
A Manager’s View of Selective Placement, 
Roy V. Stewart, Washington__._.------- 11 
Contests and Awards Stimulate Greater 
Interest in Behalf of Veterans, Marshall 
C. Miller, Washington, D. C_.---------- 13 
How to Equalize Job Opportunities for 
Disabled Veterans, Mullard W. Rice, 
President’s Committee on NEPH Week... 16 
Handicapped Make Good on Farms, Philip 
S. Brown, Department of Agriculture.... 19 


Date 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


June 


Oct. 


Mar 


Jan, 


Feb. 
Feb. 


May 


June 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


_ Vocational 


HANDICAPPED—Continued 
Theme—A Decade of Selective Placement.— 
Continued 
We Help Employers Hire the Handicapped: 


Paraplegics Go Back to Work Again, Page 


Irving J. Loucraft, Massachusetts - - - -- 
Reinterviews Pay Dividends, Randolph 
| dh, dl iC OO ee 
Ford Welcome Means “You Are Needed 
and Wanted,” W. B. McFarland, Texas. 
Can-Do Talents Rate Jobs in Northwest- 
ern Steel and Wire Company, William 
Fe iin ceccmennensnes 
Physically Handicapped Havea Future at 
Hamilton, Edward J. Finegan, Pennsyl- 


Hughes Aircraft Practice—Highest Skill 
on Selected Job, Urban F. Stewart, 
RT eI Rae Rees 

California Employers Get Awards of Merit, 

James V. Billings, California_....------ 


HAWAII > 

Community-Wide Cooperation Fights Un- 
employment in Hawaii, E. Leigh Stevens, 
Facies Gaia vesdccdbasiiaions 


INDIANS 
See also FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
—— Indian Farm Workers, E. C. Howe, 
Lee re Ry eet AR ere nr SON Oe 
Trailer Placement Operation on Indian Reser- 
vation, James A. Rork, Arizona-_--------- 
Employment Counseling and Testing of U. S. 
Indian School Seniors, Julian Romero, New 
Pi cian ead bbindiaaiioamediibieien 


INDUSTRY RELATIONS 
The Bureau’s Industry Relations Program, 
Raymond S. Ward, Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION, INFORMATION MEDIA 
(Radio, television, films, window displays, etc.) 
Atlantic City Is Radio Active, Harry Knowles, 
dt: INGE OMNES ~ 2 os ee duweeuek cs 
Employment Service by Television, Helen B. 
NS ide Sana intremtch wena 
Nothing Like It Under One Roof, Truman B. 
Thompson, Pennsylvania__..--.-.-------- 
Combine and Conquer, V. J. Bell, Oregon_-- 


INTERNATIONAL GUESTS 


Teiternational: Guestes.....<.25..4--5..6<<- 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION 

Guidance Becomes an_Inter- 
national Service to Youth, Harry A. Jager, 
Office of Education, FSA 

ILO Technical Aid Programs Under Way---- 


INTERSTATE BENEFITS 


See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
Fraud 


LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
(Reporting, analysis, trends, news letters, etc.) 
Facts About Jobs, Robert Halbeisen, Michigan- 
Use of Occupational Information in the Class- 
room, Gertrude Forrester, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey_.------------ 
National Implications of Community Labor 
Market Programs, Louis Levine, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
The Use of Statistics in Legislative Planning, 
James W. Jones, Michigan_._------------ 


LEGISLATIVE PLANNING 
See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Appeals; 


Date 
21 Sept. 
22 Sept. 
24 Sept. 
26 Sept. 
28 Sept. 
30 Sept. 
27 Sept. 
6 July 
24 Mar. 
17 Oct. 
21 Oct. 
3 Nov. 
3 May 
7 May 
24 Oct. 
27 Oct. 
12 Feb. 
32 Apr. 
C3 Nov. 
20 ¥ Apr 
29 Apr. 
33 Aug 
13 Nov. 
5 








LOCAL OFFICE—ORGANIZATION, 
MANAGEMENT, STAFF 


See also TRAINING, STAFF 

The Management Program and Staff Training, 
Thomas J. Potter, Tennessee____---------- 

Staff Development Through Consultative 
Supervision, Marvin E. Thames, Louisiana- 

The Secretary Visits a Local Office, Grafton 
Lee Brown, Maryland_--.......-.-------- 

Thirty-Five Years in the Employment Service, 
8g an 

Theme— Management Tools: 

Basic Principles of the Employment Service 
Management Program, Arthur W. Molley, 
OS | or 

Management and Supervision of Employ- 
ment Security Offices, Yesterday-Today- 
Tomorrow, Robert L. Thomas, Washing- 


Field Supervision and Management Con- 
trols, Opal Gabrielson, Illinois_-_-_------- 
Management’s Responsibility for Develop- 
ing the Individual, Otto S. Johnson, Wash- 


Local Office Management and Administra- 
tive Goals, James R. Tichenor, Ohio----- 
Management Controls in Virginia, John W. 
Se, Cig PU weecucneecescae 
Department ef Labor Emphasizes Better 
Management, James E. Dodson, Depart- 
py I Se oe cee ames 
Use of Statistical Data in the Management 
Process, Aileen McDaniel, Oklahoma- - -- 
Management Program Stimulates Employ- 
ment Service, James Quinn, Massachu- 
Ce ee eee eee 
Management Controls for Determining 
Staffing Requirements, N. G. Asbury, De- 
ST CE I iccdiheccnndcnnce 
Operating Statistics—a Basic Management 
wi Melford A. Wilson, Washington, 


MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Youth Needs—The Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
J UO OY. ¢ a eee ea ener 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 

See also FanM PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Permanent Housing Attracts Migrant Crews, 
J. Marvin Powell and Milton N. Gwaltney, 
TEE Sis EN aT ea te 

Migratory Labor Recruitment, DeWitt Tucker, 
I ii hanna tie ae sentence ae eachl te 

Commission on Migratory Labor-_---------- 

Commendation 


MINORITY GROUPS 


Employment Program for Minority Groups, 
Marvin E. Thames, Louisiana____.._.---- 
Placement of Non-English-Speaking Appli- 
cants, Mary M. Watson, Texas 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK (NEPH WEEK) 
mopers Meeting on NEPH Week, William P. 


cCahill, President’s Committee on NEPH 
RC RRR EIR etna SRR ia aaa 
California Employers Get Awards of Merit, 
James V. Billings, California_........---- 
Special Features of the Program___-_______- 
EPH Week Proclamation, Harry S. Truman. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MANPOWER 


Office of Defense Manpower 
General Order No. 48 


6 


Page 


34 
14 
28 


11 
14 
17 


20 
22 


24 


27 


30 


34 


29 


16 
27 
C2 


Date 
Jan. 


Jan. 
May 
May 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Aug. 
Dec. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


May 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


OLDER WORKERS 
Canada Has Older-Worker Problem, Too-_--- 
Theme—Problems of the Older Worker: 
National Conference on Aging Sparks 
Drive for Older Workers, Albert J. 
Abrams, New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging- - - - - 
Their Skills Will Strengthen the Nation’s 
Skill, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
PRN oS ce eee teu wees 
A Local Office Faces the Older Worker 
Problem, Mildred Werden, New York__-- 
Older Worker Employment—Benefit or 
Burden? William Mirengoff, Washing- 
YS rene nye nie ee RES 
The Older Worker in a Stringent Labor 
Market, Sarah E. Turk, Texas 
As an Aging Worker Sees It, Howard D. 
Dh EEE Oe EE 
Older Workers Are Employable! George E. 
ee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Public Employment Service in the Philip- 
pines, Wenceslao Gozon, Philippine Islands_ 
Gozon Honored With Certificate of Merit 
for American Studies_.................-- 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


See HANDICAPPED > 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Training in Public Contacts—Courtesy, 
Charles A. McCarthy, Massachusetts_-_- - --- 

Public Relations on a State and National 
Scope, A. G. Motsch, California_....-.---- 


PUERTO RICO 


Job Development for Veterans in San Juan, 
Oscar L. Bunker, Puerto Rico...-.-------- 


RADIO 


See INFORMATION—INFORMATION MEDIA 


RECRUITMENT FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 

(Disasters, emergencies, etc.) 

Emergency Recruitment, Ocate Forest Fire, 
Oliver O. Scott, New Mezxico._-.---------- 


REVIEWS AND EXCERPTS 
(Books, pamphlets, reports, et?.) 
“The Market for College Graduates,” Sey- 
mour E. Harris, Harvard. -_-_-_---.-------- 
“Watchmaker,” Occupational Guide_.__----- 
‘“Dritasn-son GiuGes’....-........-.<..... 
“Job Guide for Young Workers’’______----- 
“Research Report No. 11” (Industrial and 
Occupational Trends) .-............-.---.- 
“Women in the Federal Service—Part I: 
Trends in Employment” ______-.-----_-- 
Statistical Supplement to the Labor Market 
and Employment Security......._.------ 
Employment Security Review Goes to 
I Or ea ores ei eee 
International Subscriptions_--__.._...------ 
“Social Security Legislation Throughout the 
| rr 
‘‘A Work-Measurement System’”’________-_-- 
“Training for Craftsmanship at Oak Ridge’’_-_ 
SO Ee PR. oon cwocnctnsecescen 


RURAL YOUTH 
A Year-Round Community Guidance Pro- 
gram, Victor B. Shoemaker, Kentucky - - - --- 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 
See HANDICAPPED 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Employment Service in South Africa, 
R. W. Grieve, Union of South Africa....---- 





Page 
C2 


11 
13 
15 


37 
39 


10 


35 


33 


24 


Date 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Jan. 


May 


Mar. 


Sept. 


Jan. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
May 
June 


June 
June 


June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Apr. 


Feh 














TELEVISION 


See INFORMATION, INFORMATION MEDIA 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE 


See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


TESTING 


See also COUNSELING 


Young People, Tests Can Help You, Ruth Page Date 
Be FU, SEONG. 6.00 6 0 xuncnensones=s 11 Apr. 
Mass Testing But Individual Counseling, 
Homer L. Hooban, Idaho__..-.----------- 26 May 
Cooperative Project for Youth, M. D. Jacobi, 
WWGSRINONON ooo oo oo oe eee ea ta 31 June 
Employment Counseling and Testing of U. S. 
Indian School Seniors, Julian Romero, New 
Ps scciel cummin dea aaticeli cain menaced 21 Oct. 
Timely Testing Benefits Employers and Em- 
ployees, Dorothy R. Lipham, Georgia - -- --- 29 Oct. 
Testing Declares a Dividend, Melvin C. Hart, 
pO Ean 31 Oct. 
Do Identical Twins Have Identical Aptitudes? 
A er 32 Oct. 
TEST OFFICE PROGRAM 
See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
TRAINING, APPRENTICE 
“Training for Craftsmanship at Oak Ridge”... 32 Aug. 
TRAINING, STAFF 
Theme—Staff Training: 
A Master Plan for Staff Development, 
Royden K. Kester, Washington__-------- Jan. 
The Management Program and Staff Train- 
ing, Thomas J. Potter, Tennessee-_------- Jan. 
Training of Employer Relations Represent- 
atives, P. W. Casper, Ohio_..---------- Jan. 
Training in Public Contacts—Courtesy, 
Charles A. McCarthy, Massachusetts-_-_-- - 10 Jan. 
The Challenge to the Training Supervisor, 
Se FREE, GER. oo cnccesdcesecnnn- 13 Jan. 
The Louisiana Internship Program, L. V. 
Howard, Lewulsi@n@....«.<6<<se00scn<s~ 16 Jan. 
Training Aspects of a Test-Office Program, 
John E. Walsh, Washington, D. C___---- 19 Jan. 
Directed Self-Training in Counseling and 
Testing, Hendrick Mugaas, North Dakota. 21 Jan. 
For Training by Visual Aids, Stephen R. 
Dele, Ben tcccatiiondesxasener 23 Jan. 
Let’s Have More Audio-Visual Training, 
A. Merrill Anderson, Minnesota _- ------ 25 Jan. 
The Importance of Orientation Training, 
Beat FT. PVG, FOB so 6 cncvecnsocescee 27 Jan 
Training in Continued Claims Interview- 
ing, Harry M. Fluken, California ------ 29 Jan. 
Evaluation Is a Continuation of Training, 
Robert M. duBruyne, North Carolina._... 32 Jan. 
Staff Development Through Consultative 
Supervision, Marvin E. Thames, Louisi- 
Eo atanerinanadatudieidny 4 eniinane 34 Jan. 
Can Training’s Effects Be Measured? Gladys 
O. Rothermel, Alabama___------------- 20 Feb. 
Practical Yardsticks for Training, L. C. 
daw nnvenonpeannocune 21 Feb. 
Training Institute for Counselors, Homer W. 
ET EA 23 Feb. 
In-Service Training in Employer Relations, 
Arthur L. Schoenthal and Jack S. Don- 
I Tiki nxtinctkrnndaaenaion 19 May 
The Technique of Correspondence Training, 
Leslie L. Sudweeks, Idaho__..------------ 21 May 
Visual Training—Shortcut to Efficiency, 
Anthony A. Angley, Pennsylvania. -------- 14 Oct. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
How Wisconsin’s UC Advisory Committee 
Works, Willard C. Weckmueller, Wisconsin. 11 Nov. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


See also EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


APPEALS 


Theme—The Appeals Process: 
— Rk. G. Wagenet, Washington, Page 


Experience of a Referee, Aubrey S. 


RN IN 5 a nvewcnneitierineeee + 
Importance of Appeals Process to Local 

Office, Samuel C. Bernstein, Illinois... 6 
Local Office Scheduling—Alabama’s Way, 

S. M. Chaffin, Jr., Alabama_____---_- 8 
Local Office Scheduling— Michigan’s Way, 

John P. Boyce, Michigan._....---__- 10 
Immediate Hearings, Franklin M. Ritchie, 
cae, a aE RE I pee 12 


The New Interstate Appeals Procedure, 
Ralph Altman, Washington, D. C_-.-_-- 14 

Employment Service Representation at 
Appeals Hearings, Leo Sklarevski, 
| __ ESEE  teRTEENR SA 16 

Explaining to the Claimant the Deter- 
mination and Right to an Appeal, 


W. A. Dallam, Caltfornia___....-..-- 18 
Local Office Records at Referee’s Hear- 
ing, Charles F. Moseley, Missouri_-__-_- 21 


Use of Appeal Decisions in the Deter- 
mination Process, Erwin Memelsdorff, 
PI oc siawnigtniidciemedaeminnsan 23 


BENEFIT DETERMINATIONS 


Determining ‘Prevailing Wages’’ for Un- 
employment Insurance Purposes, Claire 
Bortniker, New York......-.-...------ 23 

The Elements of a Sound Eligibility and 
Disqualification Determination, Lee G 
BE ck tirimcsbickhntauanees 22 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS, METHODS 
The {Bank Payment System, Adrien P. 
Blanchard, California_.......--------- 3 
BENEFIT RECORDS 
Auditing Local Office Benefit Records, Ray 
Rothrock, Washington... ..........2.-.- 38 
FRAUD 


Responsibility for Policing the Interstate 
Benefit System, EH. J. Bofferding, Wash- 
Ss IG in erhatitnbatncvueennens 16 


LEGISLATIVE PLANNING 
How Wisconsin’s U. C. Advisory Committee 


Works, Willard C. Weckmueller, Wis- 

CE iintadctnemanethdiiidamhenees 11 
The Use of Statistics in Legislative Plan- 

ning, James W. Jones, Michigan___----- 13 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Recent Reports on Temporary Disability 
Insurance, Margaret M. Dahm, Washing- 
Na ila itis cinta einai a tidina ee 18 

New Jersey Temporary Disability Program, 
Margaret M. Dahm, Washington, D.C... 19 


TEST-OFFICE PROGRAM 
Unemployment Insurance Test-Office Pro- 
gram, Joseph A. Jordan, New Jersey.... 37 
TRAINING 
See TRAINING STAFF 


WAGE RECORDS—REQUEST REPORTING 


Nebraska’s Request Reporting of Wages and 
Unit Method of Benefit Payments, Her- 
man Siefkes, Nebraska. .....-----..---- 19 


Date 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


June 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Dee. 


July 


Nov. 








VETERANS 


The Secretary Speaks 
Theme—Forum on Veterans’ Problems: 
Employment for Veterans—A Continuing 
ys aaa Perry Faulkner, Washington, 
D 


can Legion 

Veterans Employment Service as Seen by 
Disabled American Veterans, Kenneth C. 
Bradley, DAV. 

Public Employment Agencies and Job Re- 
habilitation, Harold Russell, AMVETS _- 

Federal Responsibility to the Veteran in the 


Significance of Supreme Court Decisions in 
Reemployment Rights Cases, Robert K. 
Salyers, Bureau of Veterans Reemployment 


Job Development for Veterans in San Juan, 
Oscar L. Bunker, Puerto Rico 

The Arizona Plan, Charles A. Boyle 

Navy Employs Disabled Veterans at Ord- 
nance Plants 

A Woman VER Looks at»Her Job, Teresa H. 
Jordan, Illinois 

The Veteran in the Alaska Labor Market, 
Harold B. Gronroos, Alaska 

Contests and Awards Stimulate Greater In- 
terest in Behalf of Veterans, Marshall C. 
Miller, Washington, D. C 

How to Equalize Job Opportunities for Dis- 
abled Veterans, Millard W. Rice, President’s 
Committee on NEPH Week 

Uncle Sam Will Keep Jobs for GI’s 

“Four Wars and 85 Years Later” 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The Secretary Speaks 


VISUAL AIDS 


For Training by Visual Aids, Stephen R. Dolen, 
Michigan 


Let’s Have More Audio-Visual Training, A. 
Merrill Anderson, Minnesota 

Visual Training—Shortcut to Efficiency, An- 
thony A. Angley, Pennsylvania 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational Guidance Becomes an _ Interna- 
tional Service to Youth, Harry A. Jagar, 
Office of Education, FSA 


WAGE RECORDS—REQUEST REPORTING 


See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


WOMEN 


Role of Women, Frieda S. Miller, Women’s 
Bureau 


YOUTH 


See also COUNSELING 

Service to Youth—a Year-Round Program-- 

Job Hunt in June, Ohio 

Cooperative Project for Youth, M. D. Jacobi, 
Washington 

Youth at Work 

College Placement Program, Robert Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota 


23 
25 


14 
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